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lies.  There  is  a  delicacy,  an  inerrancy  ot  spir¬ 
itual  apprehension,  such  as  few  mortals  are  gift¬ 
ed  with.  Blessed  must  hare  been  the  pe<^d9 
who  had  such  a  Ttian  for  their  pastor  1 

The  book  is  further  enriched  with  a  Bo<A  of 
Prayers,  which,  we  are  told,  gradually  grew  up 
from  Dr.  Brooks’s  own  experience,  and  was  put 
into  its  present  form  for  the  use  of  a  friend.  It 
is  seldom  that  any  written  prayers  so  adequate¬ 
ly  utter  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  heart. 

Old  Mortality.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
Complete,  with  Notes  and  Glossary.  By  D. 
H.  M.  Classics  for  Children.  Boston:  Ginn 
and  Company.  1891. 

If  we  must  have  Scott’s  novels  for  school  text 
books,  it  would  seem  most  desirable  that  the 
author’s  own  notes,  as  given  in  the  Abbots¬ 
ford  Edition,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  retain¬ 
ed.  In  many  cases  they  are  as  interesting  as 
the  story.  Failing  these,  the  notes  here  given 
seem  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  some  of  the  words  used  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  footnote,  and  some  relegated  to  the 
glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  some  in¬ 
cluded  in  both,  but  possibly  this  may  be  due  to 
inadvertent  proof  reading.  One  would  think 
that  readers  sufficiently  advanced  to  enjoy  Old 
Mortality,  would  not  need  a  footnote  to  explain 
words  like  hectic  and  farm  -  offices  and  pasty. 
The  book  is  well  made,  well  printed,  well  bound,, 
and  ought  to  find  a  warm  welcome  in  the  school¬ 
room. 

The  Menaechhi  of  Plaiitcs.  Edited  on  the 
Basis  of  Brix’s  Edition.  By  Harold  North 
Fowler,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philips  Exeter 
Academy.  Students’  Series  of  Latin  Oas- 
sics.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn. 
$1.08. 

The  Bellum  Caluinae  of  C.  Sallnstius  Crigpns. 
Edited  on  the  Basis  of  Schmalz’  Edition  by 
Charles  George  Herbermann,  Ph.D.,  LL,D., 
Professor  in  the  Collie  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Students’  Series.  The  same. 

One  might  fancy  that  the  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing  had  been  found — that  annotated  editions 
would  turn  classical  study  into  play.  Nothing 
is  further  from  being  the  case.  The  student 


PUZZLED  ABOUT  GOD. 

By  B«t.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

“I  am  a  widow  confined  to  my  room  with 
sickness,  and  my  kind,  unselfish  daughter,  who 
is  sorely  needed  to  take  care  of  the  house,  is  al¬ 
most  worn  out  with  taking  care  of  me.  It  is 
but  a  little  while  since  my  beloved  husband  died. 
My  faith  is  staggered  and  it  is  terribly  hard  to 
say  ‘Thy  will  be  done !  ’  I  am  puzzled  about 
God’s  dealings.  Send  me  a  word  of  comfort  if 
you  can.  ‘All  these  things  are  against  me.’  ” 
The  writer  of  this  pathetic  note  is  not  the  only 
true  Christion  who  is  puzzled  about  Chd.  There 
may  be  hundreds  of  others  like  her  among  my 
readers  who  need  a  similar  word  of  comfort. 
The  trouble  with  you,  my  good  friends,  is  that 
you  are  demanding  an  explanation  of  your 
Heavenly  Father’s  dealings.  If  Gtod  would  take  ' 
you  behind  the  screen  and  show  you  all  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  His  mysterious  provi¬ 
dences,  where  were  the  need  of  your  faith  f  You 
would  walk  by  sight,  as  probably  the  angels  do. 
God  says  to  your  troubled  and  fainting  heart. 
Trust  Me!  You  virtually  reply,  “Yea,  I  will 
,  trust  just  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  no  farther.” 
You  demand  that  your  loving  Father  shall  ex¬ 
plain  every  step  He  takes;  whereas  He  is  con¬ 
tinually  saying.  Be  still,  my  child,  and  know 
that  I  am  God. 

The  patriarch  Jacob  was  puzzled  in  the  same 
way  when  he  uttered  that  pitiful  complaint, 

’’  Was  it 


Henrik  Ibsen.  1898-1888.  A  Critical  Biogra¬ 
phy.  By  Henrik  Jaeger.  From  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  by  William  Morton  Payne.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company.  |1.50. 

Ibsen  was  a  silent,  solitary  child,  full  of  deep 
musings  and  high  imaginings,  and  his  early  life, 
the  life  of  a  small  Norwegian  seaport,  was  of  a 
character  to  drive  him  in  upon  himself,  while 
yet  inviting  his  thoughts  to  roam  far  abroad  to 
places  and  problems  beyond  the  illimitable  sea. 
So,  being  the  genius  that  he  was,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  be  profoimdly  moved  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  human  development  and 
human  relations ;  and  tlfe  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  being  what  they  were,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  his  studies  of  those  questions 
should  be  conditioned  by  his  surroundings,  and 
with  all  their  largeness  of  view,  should  take  up¬ 
on  them  much  of  local  coloring,  and  become  af¬ 
ter  all  of  but  limited  application.  It  is  in  this 
that  we  find  him  differing  from  Shakespeare  and 
from  Goethe.  He,  like  them,  knows  man ;  he, 
like  them,  is  stirred  to  the  very  depth  of  his  be¬ 
ing  by  the  great  human  confiict ;  but  while  they 
write  for .  all  time,  so  that  we  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  moral  condition  of  things  upon  which 
the  light  they  throw  is  not  equally  clear,  warm, 
and  illuminating,  the  word  of  Ibsen  is  a  word 
for  to-day,  a  potent,  vitalizing,  but  not  immor¬ 
tal  word.  We  may  even  question  whether  it 
is  not  a  word  of  limited  significance  to-day. 
Surely  such  dramas  as  Ghosts  and  the  Pillars  of 
Society  have  little  to  say  to  us  on  this  side  of 
the  sea.  And  it  may  be  questioned  whether, 
notwithstanding  his  undoubted  genius  and  his 
deep  moral  earnestness,  the  “craze”  for  his 
works  which  has  taken  possession  of  certain  in¬ 
tellectual  circles  in  this  country,  will  not  make 
more  for  evil  than  for  good. 

His  character  and  personality  are,  howeven, 
well  worthy  of  study,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
readers  are  avid  of  all  that  comes  from  the  press 
relating  to  his  life  and  work.  The  present  biog¬ 
raphy  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  authoritative.  It 
reveals  the  firm  grasp  and  the  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  of  the  true  biographer.  The  translator, 
with  that  rare  “power  of  rejecting  his  own 
thoughts” — which,  as  Pope  has  said,  marks  the 


NOT  ALWAYS  SAFE  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evanoklist  : 

I  much  regret  that  personalities  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Revision  discussion.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  prefer  to  ignore  them  en¬ 
tirely,  but  perhaps  for  the  interest  of  the  truth, 
they  should  sometimes  be  recognized. 

Dr.  Sunderland,  in  your  issue  of  last  week, 
accuses  me  first  of  optimism.  I  take  that  accu¬ 
sation  very  complacently.  I  am  an  optimist  of 
the  optimists,  because  I  believe  in  God,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  His  name  is  Love,  as  He  has  told  us  Him¬ 
self,  and  I  want  no  better  authority. 

The  article  which  displeased  Dr.  Sunderland, 
was  upon  the  love  of  God ;  but  as  that  subject 
could  hardly  be  grievous,  he  falls  back  upon 
another  article,  written  about  a  year  ago,  in 
which  I  quoted  some  of  the  theology  which 
(Laus  Deo!)  is  antiquated  now.  It  is  pleasing 
to  a  writer  to  find  his  words  so  long  remem¬ 
bered.  I  trust  there  may  be  others  who  still  re¬ 
member  them,  and  remember  them  to  give 
thanks  that  such  teaching  has  passed  away. 

But  to  come  to  particulars:  He  says  that  I 
quoted  ‘  ‘Turretin,  Edwards,  Emmons,  and  Hop¬ 
kins.”  I  quote  Turretin!  It  is  very  little  of 
Turretin  that  I  ever  quote.  I  did  not  quote 
Turretin,  Emmons,  or  Hopkins,  and  they  will 
rest  in  their  sepulchres  undisturbed  by  me. 
But  I  did  quote  Edwards,  of  which  more  fur¬ 
ther  on. 

Then  Dr.  Sunderland  asks  me  a  question, 
which  he  propounds  with  a  degree  of  solemnity, 
presenting  it  as  a  challenge,  which  he  evidently 
thinks  I  cannot  face.  Here  it  is: 

‘  ‘What  does  he  think  of  God’ s  fiood  sermon  to 
the  Antediluvians,  or  His  plague  sermons  to 
the  Egyptians,  winding  up  with  the  Red  Sea 
peroration ;  or  His  fire  sermon  to  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  or  his  earthquake  sermon  to  Korah 
and  his  company?  Or  what  does  he  think  of 
Christ’s  awful  maledictions  on  the  hypocrite  and 
unbeliever  ?” 

This  question  which  the  propoimder  thinks  I 
cannot,  or  dare  not  answer,  I  do  answer  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  My  dear  Doctor,  I  think 
just  what  all  sensible  men  think  of  them,  that 
they  are  good  sermons ;  that  when  men  become 
vile,  then  God  rises  in  His  omnipotent  justice 
and  destroys  them,  and  heaven  and  earth  say 
“Amen,  true  and  righteous  are  Thy  judgments!” 
History  is  full  of  such  judgments  upon  nations 
that  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniqui¬ 
ties. 

As  to  “Christ’s  awful  maledictions  on  the 
hypocrite  and  unbeliever,”  I  say  that  one  fore¬ 
most  purpose  of  Revision,  is  to  exterminate  the 
race  of  hypocrites,  by  taking  away  the  pressure 
on  them  that  makes  them  hypocrites,  as  it  leads 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  practice  constant 
hypocrisy  in  professing  a  creed  which  they  do 
not,  and  cannot  believe. 

But,  if  Dr.  Sunderland,  or  any  one  else,  tells 
me  in  the  language  quoted  from  Edwards,  that 
the  good  God  has  cast  these  sinners  of  the 
deluge  and  of  Sodom  (I  must  quote  the  dread¬ 
ful  words  again  to  make  the  case  clear  between 
Dr.  Sunderland  and  myself)  “into  a  fiery  oven, 
all  of  a  glowing  heat,  where  their  pain  would 
be  as  much  greater  than  that  of  accidentally 
touching  a  coal  of  fire,  as  the  heat  is  greater ; 
to  lie  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  what  hor¬ 
ror  would  you  feel;  oh  then,  how  would  your 


“All  these  things  are  against  me. 
against  Jacob  that  his  favorite  son  Joseph  was 
taken  from  him  to  become  the  prime-minister 
of  Egypt  ?  Was  it  against  him  that  Benjamin 
was  carried  in  order  to  return  laden  with  his 
brother’s  bounty?  Did  God  make  any  mistake 
when  he  tried  the  patriarch’s  faith  and  taught 
him  some  sweet  lessons  by  bitter  experience? 
The  puzzle  was  solved  in  Jacob’s  mind  when  the 
waggons  returned  from  Egypt  and  brought  him 
such  wonderful  tidings  that  he  exclaimed,  “It 
is  enough,  it  is  enough  I  ’  ’  Fifty  years  hence 
who  will  be  proved  to  be  right — you  or  God? 

Your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  narrow 
and  finite  character  of  our  minds.  We  see  only 
the  merest  fragment  of  our  Heavenly  Father’s 
plans,  and  then  go  off  and  question  the  whole. 
This  IS  as  absurd  as  if  we  were  to  pronounce  on 
the  contents  of  the  Lenox  Library  from  reading 
a  single  page  in  the  first  volume  we  took  down 
from  the  shelves.  We  find  fault  with  a  shower 
if  our  garden  needs  dry  weather,  or  if  we  want 
a  fair  day  for  an  excursion. 


times  were  very  hard,  land  many  predicted  failure 
on  account  of  the  financial  stringency,  but  pastor 
and  people  alike  heard  deep  in  their  inner  conscience 
the  voice  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  saying  ‘  Go  for¬ 
ward,’  and  imbued  with  the  noble  enthusiasm  bom 
of  such  a  command,  they  went  forward,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  beautiful  Immanuel  Church,  which  is  an 
honor  alike  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

“  Providence  did  not  intend  that  the  people  of  Los 
Augeles  should  have  all  the  honor,  or  bear  all  the 
burdens  of  building  Immanuel  Church .  Friends  of 
Dr.  Chichester  throughout  the  Eiast  have  contrib¬ 
uted  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
erect  the  building.  This  makes  it  a  cosmopolitan 
church— the  church  of  the  stranger. 

“  If  the  fact  that  each  State  in  the  Union  contrib¬ 
uted  its  block  of  marble  to  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  makes  it  the  most  truly  national  building  in 
America,  the  fact  that  contributions  have  come  to 
Immanuel  Church  from  so  many  Eastern  States, 
ought  at  least  to  give  it,  to  some  extent,  a  naGopal 
significance.” 

The  engraving  above  will  give  the  readers  of 
The  Evanoeust,  and  all  our  friends  at  the  Blast, 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  church,  which  is 
such  an  ornament  to  Los  Angeles.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  a  happy  blending  of  what  archi¬ 
tects  term  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic.  T^e 
interior,  which  is  eighty  by  eighty-eight  feet,  is 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  with  seats  gradually 
so  that  no  style  of  bonnet,  future  or 


PRESBYTERIAN  SUNSHINE  ON  THE 
PACIFIC. 


By  Bev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  Jan.  14, 1891. 

The  beautiful  title  which  The  Evangelist 
gave  my  last  letter,  “The  Sunshine  that  is  on 
Land  and  Sea,”  shows  me  how  much  better 
it  is  to  leave  such  things  to  the  experienced 
taste  of  the  editor.  This  time  I  shall  not  have 
so  much  to  say  of  the  material  simshine,  as  of 
the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  good  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  “true  hght”  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  been  impressed  upon  me  by 
the  organization,  in  a  few  months,  of  a  large 
Presbyterian  Church  in  a  part  of  the  city  where 
no  other  religious  society  had  occupied  the 
ground.  I  refer  to  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Chichester  pastor. 
Last  Lord’s  day  the  magnificent  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  dedicated,  in  the  presence  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  fifteen  hundred.  This  dedication,  and 
that  of  the  Bethany  Church,  led  me  to  inquire 
into  the  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  in  ten 
years  it  had  increased  here  a  thousand  fold! 

Rev.  F.  D.  Seward,  the  efficient  Synodical 
missionary  in  Southern  California,  has  furnish- 


We  judge  God 
childishly — ^finding  fault  with  the  tapestries  of 
His  providence  before  they  are  finished  in  His 
loom.  We  judge  Him  from  wrong  points  of 
view.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before  in 
these  columns,  we  are  on  the  under-side,  the 
dark  side  of  the  overhanging  cloud.  The  sor- 
sowing  widow  who  sends  that  pathetic  note  is 
weeping  on  the  dark  side,  while  her  departed 
and  glorified  husband  may,  from  the  heavenly 
heights,  be  gazing  on  the  celestial  side  of  its 
overpowering  brightness.  Our  judgments  are 
utterly  finite.  Who  can,  by  searching,  find  out 
Gk)d?  Now,  we  must  be  content  to  know  only 
in  part,  and  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 
What  you  consider  a  spot  on  the  sun  of  God’s 
love  is  only  a  spot  on  the  glass  you  look  through, 
or  else  a  diseased  spot  on  your  poor  eyes.  If 
you  wiU  borrow  his  spy-glass  from  the  grand 
old  hero  who  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
you  will  discover  this  glorious  signal  in  the 
upper  sky,  “AH  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God!”  See  to  it  that  the 
Devil  does  not  sour  your  heart  towards  your 
Father,  or  turn  the  sweet  tenderness  of  trust 
into  the  gall  of  murmuring  imbelief. 

After  all,  what  wretchedly  silly  and  short¬ 
sighted  children  we  are !  Only  spelling  out  the 
alphabet  in  Gk>d’8  infant  school,  and  yet  aspiring 
to  a  seat  in  His  Cabinet!  How  differently  our 
life-stories  will  read  when  we  have  a  chance  to 
correct  them  in  the  clear  light  of  heaven.  Then 
we  shall  discover  that  under  the  head  of  “Acci¬ 
dents’’  there  was  written  as  in  invisible  ink, 
“The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord.’’  On  the  page  that  we 
had  surroimded  with  black  lines  and  inscribed 
it  “Obituaries,’’  we  shall  see  how  distinctly  a 
divine  finger  has  written,  “Whom  I  love  I 
chasten.”  Beside  the  record  of  that  very  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  this  disconsolate  widow  may  yet 
write,  “I  thought  that  Gk>d  meant  it  for  evil, 
but  I  found  that  He  meant  it  for  good.’’ 

Some  of  the  hills  of  life  are  very  steep,  my 
friends,  and  can  only  be  climbed  by  the  sure 
foot  of  faith  and  with  a  steady  hold  on  the  ever¬ 
lasting  arm.  In  the  dark  chsunber  we  are  often 
thrown  down  on  our  knees.  Cry  as  loudly  as 
we  may  in  the  driving  mist  for  “more  light,’’ 
we  receive  only  the  answer,  “Fear  not;  only 
trust!’’  If  we  unloose  our  grip  on  God’s  hand 
for  a  moment  we  go  over  the  precipice.  But  the 
more  tightly  we  cling  the  less  puzzled  and  dizzy 
we  shall  become;  the  more  willing  we  are  to  be 
humbled,  the  more  certainly  we  shall  get  on  up¬ 
ward  ;  and  by  and  by  we  shall  reach  the  gate  of 
pearl,  and  as  Christ’s  hand  opens  it,  there  will 
burst  on  us  the  ineffable  fiood  of  glory!  He 
was  a  wise  Christian  who,  instead  of  puzzling 
and  tormenting  himself  about  his  trials,  wrote 
these  calm,  honest  words : 

“  To  have  each  day  the  things  1  wish 
Lord,  seemeth  best  to  me; 

,  But  not  to  have  some  things  I  wish 
Lord,  seemeth  best  to  Thee. 

Henceforth  then  let  Thy  will  be  done ! 

Though  mine.  Oh  God,  be  crossed; 

’Tie  gdbd  to  see  my  plans  o’ertbrown 
Mytelf  in  Thee  dU  lost.” 


“I  am  enamored  of  my  journal,”  wrote  Sir 
Walter  in  one  of  its  earlier  pages ;  and  for  once 
this  was  not  a  case  of  misplaced  affection.  So 
many  journals  have  betrayed  their  writers,  so 
few  have  proved  faithful  to  their  honor  after 
they  were  dead,  that  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a 
relief  to  find  this  one  true.  After  so  many  years. 
Sir  Walter  stands  revealed  in  these  pages  the 
same  hearty,  genial,  mirth-loving,  kindly,  hon¬ 
orable  man  that  we  have  always  known  him. 

It  strikes  cold  to  the  reader’s  heart  to  find 
himself,  almost  in  the ’opening  pages,  entering 
into  the  shadow  of  those  calamities  which  dark¬ 
ened  the  later  years  of  Scott’s  life,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  himself  does  not  feel  its  chill.  His 
pathetic  resolution  “  to  practice  economics,  ”  is 
pathetic  only  to  us  who  know  the  end ;  he  made 
it  gaily  and  lightsomely  enough.  One  perceives 
that  he  did  not  realize  the  situation,  when,  on 
the  very  eve  of  failure,  he  lends  money  on  doubt¬ 
ful  security  to  a  woman  friend ;  but  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed,  if  he  could  have  ap¬ 
prehended  the  utter  financial  ruin  which  threat¬ 
ened  him;  and  yet  if  he  had,  one  is  not  sure 
that  he  would  have  done  otherwise.  As  it  drew 
near,  his  whole  thought  was  for  others.  It 
would  be  sore  news  to  those  “  to  whom  my  pros¬ 
perity  was  daily  bread,  ”  but  he  has  this  sturdy 
comfort:  “I  think  nobody  can  lose  a  penny.” 
Nor  did  any  one,  though  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
labors  more  herculean  than  even  he  could  have 
foreseen.  And  when  at  last  the  crash  came,  his 
first  word  was,  “  My  poor  people  whom  I  loved 
so  well!” 

He  was  as  indomitable  even  in  these  most  pri¬ 
vate  moments,  as  in  the  more  public  hours  when 
he  met  the  world.  “  I  will  not  yield  without  a 
fight  for  it,’’  he  says,  writing  the  very  week  of 
the  failure  thirty-eight  of  his  pages  (of  which 
seventy  made  a  volume) ,  feeling  the  while  ‘  ‘like 
the  Eildon  Hills,  quite  firm,  though  a  little 
cloudy.’’  Even  of  the  drudging  literarv  work 
which  he  took  up  at  times  for  mere  money-mak¬ 
ing,  he  could  write  that  it  “comes  off  twang- 
ingly,’’  so  sound  and  cheerful  a  note  rings 
through  his  darkened  life. 

Such  a  record  it  is  good  to  read.  There  have 
been  men  of  finer  grain,  men  of  higher  type, 
but  few  of  any  mould  whose  secret  thoughts 
can  better  bear  the  light  of  day. 

Education  from  the  Cradle.  By  Princess 
Mary  Ouroussov.  Translated  by  Mrs.  E. 
Fielding.  New  York;  Scribner  and  Wel- 
ford.  |1. 

An  admirable  work,  dedicated  to  young  wo¬ 
men,  who  as  elder  sisters,  teachers,  prospec¬ 
tive  mothers,  or  in  some  capacity,  have  or  hope 
to  have,  the  care  and  education  of  little  children 
entrusted  to  them.  The  author  disclaims  any 
such  originality  as  may  be  synonymous  with 
new.  She  has  simply  condensed  into  a  few 
pages  much  that  has  been  written  before  in 
books  inaccessible  to  those  who  most  need  the 
teaching  they  have  to  give.  But  she  has  done 
this  so  simply,  so  popularly,  so  intelligently, 
with  such  able  discrimination  between  the 
essential  and  the  trivial,  that  her  work  is  emi¬ 
nently  original.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
are  the  nature  of  the  child,  heredity,  impor¬ 
tance  of  early  care,  bathing,  sleep,  clothing,  the 
brain,  obedience,  good  manners,  punishment, 
the  importance  of  respecting  individual  charac¬ 
teristics,  faults  treated  as  diseases,  wise  inac¬ 
tion,  early  impressions,  a  wise  use  of  them  in 
developing  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  observation, 
skill,  and  many  others  equally  interesting  and 
important.  A  book  for  every  home  library. 

God  in  Nature  and  Life.  Selections  from  the 
Sermons  and  Writings  of  Walter  R.  Brooks. 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50. 

These  selections  from  the  writings  of  one  now 
gone  to  his  reward,  reveal  a  nature  of  rare  spir¬ 
ituality.  The  editor  remarks  that  the  written 
sermons  of  Dr.  Brooks  are  often  disappointing 
to  hearers  who  remember  how  they  have  been 
thrilled  by  some  lofty  passage  thrown  in  while 
he  was  speaking,  and  we  can  well  believe  it. 
Such  a  man  as  we  find  here,  is  far  more  than  he 
mya ;  his  life  illumines  and  interprets  his  words, 
and  makes  them,  too,  living.  In  these  pages 
one  finds  himself  often  lifted  into  the  heaven- 


nsing, 

present,  will  interfere  with  sight  or  hearing.  It 
will  seat  one  thousand  persons,  and  this  space 
can  be  increased  when  required  by  the  addition 
of  a  gallery,  for  which  proper  foimdations  have 
been  made,  so  that  it  can  hold  five  hundred 
more.  The  lecture-room  and  Sunday-school 
room  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  thrown 
into  one,  thus  making  space  for  five  hundred 
persons,  which  for  the  Sunday-school  can  be 
conveniently  sub-divided  for  classes.  Besides 
all  this,  there  is  a  room  for  the  infant  cla^s, 
which  can  hold  about  260  little  ones ;  a  ladi^’ 
parlor,  twenty-six  by  thirty-two,  and  a  kitchen, 
fourteen  by  thirty-two ;  a  snug,  yet  ample  study 
for  the  pastor ;  and  lastly,  near  the  organ,  is  a 
room  for  the  choir. 

But  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all  about  this 
church,  is  that  it  begins  its  career  without  dd>t ! 
This  was  not  effected  without  effort  and  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  part  of  both  pastor  and  people.  It 
has  been  hard  work,  and  yet  cheery  work,  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  women  of  the  church — 
“  women”  that  blessed  and  honored  Bible  word — 
worked  with  the  most  admirable  womanly  spir¬ 
it  and  perseverance.  The  cost  of  the  land,  of 
the  church,  and  the  furnishing,  were  $89,000, 
without  coimting  the  organ  (cost  $7000,  built  by 
Jardine  Bros.,  New  York)  and  the  bell,  each  the 


extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
organized  by  Rev.  Dr.  Condit  and  F.  M.  Dim- 
mick,  who,  as  Rev.  Mr.  Seward  says,  “came  so 
near  going  to  heaven  literally  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  by  a  railroad  accident  in  Massachusetts  a 
few  months  ago.”  This  last  church,  though 
just  beyond  the  city  limits,  is  where  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C!ondit,  the  veteran  Chinese  missionary,  has 
hitherto  ministered  to  a  congregation  mostly 
from  the  southwest  portion  of  Los  Angeles,  but 
has  recently  retired  to  engage  in  other  service. 
Then  the  First  Church  sent  off  still  another  col¬ 
ony  to  that  part  of  the  city  called  Angeleno 
Heights,  where  Mrs.  Stilson  generously  gave  a 
lot  for  a  church,  and  there  a  neat  little  house  of 
worship  has  been  erected,  and  was  dedicated 
under  the  name  of  “  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church” 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  December,  1890. 

But  the  last  and  most  important  movement 
from  that  good  and  thrifty  hive,  the  glorious 
old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  going 
out  of  a  swarm  of  bees  (in  which  were  many 
queens),  led  by  Rev.  William  J.  Chichester, 
D.D.,  who  had  originally  by  his  magnetism,  pie¬ 
ty  and  eloquence,  brought  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  to  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity,  that  there 
was  not  even  standing  room  for  the  throngs 
who  came  to  the  fine  church  which  had  been 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Second 
Street.  Seeing  the  multitudes  that  came  and 
could  find  no  place  for  them.  Dr.  Chichester 
tried  to  get  his  people  to  colonize  in  those  parts 
of  the  city  where  there  was  an  opening.  But 
they  were  reluctant  to  leave  the  old  home. 
Then,  as  a  last  resort,  since  he  could  not  per¬ 
suade  them  to  go,  he  decided  to  go  himself. 
He  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
though  his  heart  was  with  them  still.  It  was  a 
case  of  the  strongest  mutual  attachment.  But 
he  did  not  give  up  Los  Angeles,  but  resolved, 
although  at  on^  half  his  forifiet  salary,  to  lead 
out  the  overflow  of  the  mother  church.  And  so 
came  into  being  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  held  its  first  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  hall  of  the  Los  Angeles  Female  Col¬ 
lege,  that  is  so  flourishing  under  t}\e  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna.  This  was  on  the  8d  of 
September,  1888,  when  in  the  presence  of 
many  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Presbytery, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Seward,  our  Synodical  Missionary 
Bishop  for  this  region,  preached  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  discourse,  after  which  181  persons  put 
down  their  names  as  members,  and  ruling  el¬ 
ders  were  elected  and  inducted  into  office 
by  the  next  month,  October,  the  Immanuel 
Church  was  “fully  afloat,”  though  it  continued 
its  services  in  the  same  temporary  quarters  un¬ 
til  last  Sabbath,  January  11th  ,when  the  church 
which  had  grown  to  580  members,  entered,  with 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  the  spacious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  house  of  worship,  at  the  comer  of  Pearl 
and  Tenth  streets,  which  it  had  erected  with  so 
much  labor  and  self-sacrifice. 

Of  the  completion  of  this  grand  design,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  1  can¬ 
not  give  a  better  account  than  by  an  extract 
from  the  description  written  by  Col.  James  J. 
Ayers,  a  member  of  the  churcb,  and  the  editor 
of  The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  the  leading  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper  in  Southern  California.  He  says : 

‘‘During  the  Summer  of  1890  it  became  apparent 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  ot  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  its  demand  for  greater  comfort,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  raise  funds  for  a  building.  The 


THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN  PARIS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  an  article  respect¬ 
ing  the  American  Church  in  Paris,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  issue  of  December  18.  Those  of 
them  who  have  ever  been  students  or  who  have 
had  sons  or  daughters  studying  in  that  city  of 
great  temptations,  can  well  understand  the 
very  great  value  of  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
Church’s  work  as  its  pastor.  Dr.  Thurber,  is 
endeavoring  to  secure.  To  homeless  young 
Americans  in  Paris,  he  desires  to  make  the 
Church  a  tme  home ;  a  place  where  they  may 
gather  for  rest,  for  reading,  for  social  intercourse, 
a  place  where  they  shall  come  into  close  relations 
of  friendship  with  the  pastor  and  the  older 
church  members.  If  this  plan  may  be  realized,  if 
Dr.  Thurber  can  secure  from  Christians  at  home 
the  substantial  sum  requisite  to  build  a  par¬ 
sonage,  a  reading-room  and  a  ladies’  reception 
room,  adjoining  the  Church,  fitted  up  as  such 
rooms  need  to  be,  he  will  have  gained  such  an 
opportimity  to  get  hold  of  our  young  men  as  not 
even  their  own  homes  and  Church  relations  on 
this  side  the  water  can  offer.  When  young  peo¬ 
ple  first  arrive  in  Paris  they  are  lonely,  often 
homesick,  unutterably  sad.  That  is  the  time 
i  when  the  American  Church  should  reach  out 
its  arms  of  Christian  sympathy  and  gather  them 
into  a  fellowship  which  will  become  a  permanent 
influence  in  their  lives.  The  American  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Paris  has  similar  agencies,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  gathering  many  of  our  own 
young  people  into  its  fold.  Dr.  Thurber’ s  plan 
I  receives  the  warm  indorsement  of  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Taylor,  President  of  the  Amercian  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkburst  and 
we  may  say,  of  all  who  learn  his  purpose.  The 
American  Church  being  under  the  controlling 
care  of  the  Union  above  mentioned,  its  responsi¬ 
bility  both  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  of  finance, 
is  guaranteed.  We  hope  that  large  subscriptions 
to  this  important  work  will  be  promptly  forth¬ 
coming.  They  may  be  sent  either  to  Dr.  Thur¬ 
ber  himself,  Room  109  Bible  House,  or  to  Rev. 
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Army,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  “he  i^not  Only 
an  American  soldier,  but  a  soldier  of  the  Cjjross.” 

1  notice  in  the  beautiful  stained  windows  of 
Immanuel  Church,  that  there  are  thirteen  Illu¬ 
minated  compartments,  which  are  also  memp- 
lials,  and  are  gifts  ?rbm  generous  donorskTlras 
Angeles^  and  elsewhere.  These  windows,- in  artis¬ 
tic  excellence  are  equal  to  anything  1  have  seen 
in  the  world,  and  surprised  me  as  coming  from 
Chicago.  Henceforth  let  us  put  down  “a  score” 
for  that  city,  which,  by  these  windows,  from 
the  Wells  Glass  Company,  stands  very  high 
in  this  beautiful  art  of  church  decoration. 

On  the  morning  of  Simday,  Jan.  11th,  there 
was  stiU  wanting  $6000  to  pay  up  the  whole 
cost  of  the  church.  But  after  an  ^oqnent  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Currier  of  Santa  Barbara  (text 
Psalm  xevi.  6),  which  can  be  summed  up  as  a 
discourse  “full  of  beauty  and  strength”,  Mr.  £. 
E.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Congregational 
College  at  Pomona,  Cal.,  made  an  appeal,  which 
together  with  the  effort  at  the  evening  service, 
resulted  in  raising  the  whole  amount  needed,  to 
the  very  last  dollar. 

Dr.  Chichester  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and 
his  college  and  seminary  mates  can  recall  him 
as  graduating  at  the  Baltimore  College,  and  as 
going  through  his  theological  course  at  lio\bi 
Allegheny  and  Princeton  Seminaries.  At  the 
latter  he  graduated  in  1871.  After  enjoying  ,the 
teaching  of  the  elder  Hodge,  he  accepted  the 
call  of  the  First  Church  in  Germantown  (Phila¬ 
delphia)  ,  and  afterwards  ministered  to  the  nse- 
byterian  Church  in  Altoona,  Pa.  His  Mpst 
charge  was  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

After  his  resignation  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  here,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 

I  Russell,  the  present  pastor,  who,  by  the  Why, 


,  A  CHURCH  OF  TWO  MEMBERS. 

On  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  may  have  been  found  the 
name  of  the  church  of  Wheeler  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  only  two,  and  usually  with  the  column 
for  missions  filled,  and  also  that  for  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly.  These  two  members  consisted  of 
Gen.  Otto  F.  Marshall  and  his  sister,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  been  dead  for  some  years,  and 
Gen.  Marshall  himself  entered  into  rest  Jan.  10, 
in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  last  in  his  attendance  on  the 
meetings  of  Presbytery,  and  took  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  religious  affairs.  The  house  of  worship 
has  been  kept  in  repair,  but  long  ago  passed 
pretty  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists, 
who  have  a  resident  minister  and  a  parsonage, 
and  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  place.  So  this 
church  is  now  extinct.  It  has  not  lived  in  vain ; 
rather  must  it  be  placed  in  the  noble  rank  of  the 
blessed  dead,  who  have  died  in  the  Lord.  It 
has  left  a  glorious  record,  and  deserves  an  hon¬ 
ored  place  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Here  it  was  that  the  celebrated  mis¬ 
sionary,  Henry  H.  Spalding,  was  bom  in  poverty, 
who  went  with  Dr.  Whitman  to  Or^on,  and 
who  with  him  shared  the  honor  of  saving  for 
the  United  States  ‘  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Had  this  church  done  no 
more  than  to  give  Henry  Spalding  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  world,  it  has  done  something,  for 
which  it  was  worth_having  lived .  ' 
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BEYISION  IN  JAPAN. 

Letter  flrom  Rev.  Georice  William  Knox. 

Small  bodies  move  swiftly.  While  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  lingers  hes- 
itati^ly  on  the  outskirts  of  revision,  its  youth¬ 
ful  sister  in  Japan  covers  the  whole  territory 
from  centre  to  circumference,  and  boldly 
revises  name,  constitution  and  confession. 

“  Boldly”  may  be  thought  too  mild  a  word.  Con¬ 
servatives  substitute  “rashly”  and  for  “revis¬ 
ion,”  they  say  “revolution.”  But  boldly  or 
rashly,  revision  or  revolution.  Synod  made  no 
delay  and  did  its  work  with  a  thoroughness  rare¬ 
ly  witnessed  outside  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  necessity  for  revision. 

Revision  was  imperative.  To  attempt  it  may 
have  been  “rash”  but  to  postpone  it  would  have 
been  folly.  The  problem  was  already  complicated, 
but  delay  would  have  added  to  the  difficulties. 
Tears  ago  the  missionaries  gave  full  heed  to  the 
counsels  of  conservatism  when  in  1877  they 
tried  their  hand  at  Church  making.  Then  for¬ 
eigners  had  their  own  way,  but  now  the  Church 
tbinks  itself  of  age.  The  revision  is  the  work  of 
the  Japanese. 

Tears  ago  Missionaries  to  Japan  were  enamored 
with  Church  Union  and  when  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Missionaries  organized  their  first  con¬ 
gregations  they  would  have  no  “sectarianism.” 
They  called  the  Church,  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan.  They  gave  it  a  short  “evangelical  creed 
and  a  rudimentary  poUty.”  They  dreamed  that 
all  Protestants  would  unite  with  them  and  their 
converts  took  all  they  said  in  sober  earnest.  But 
soon  the  insubstantial  vision  faded  and  it  was 
too  apparent  that  “sects”  were  to  fiourish  with 
their  wonted  exuberance.  The  majority  of  the 
Presbyterians  even  withdrew  from  “The  Church 
of  Christ”  and  established  strict  Presbyterianism 
on  the  basis  of  Westminster.  Then  in  1877  when 
the  wider  union  had  manifestly  failed,  all  hold¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  polity  united  and  formed 
“The  United  Church  of  Christ.”  Into  it  came 
the  original  congregations.  Perhaps  the  first 
missionaries  had  grown  weary  of  their  broad 
position.  In  any  event,  the  new  Church  was 
only  broader  than  Westminster  by  the  addition 
of  Dort  and  Heidelberg,  the  prevalent  opinion 
being  that  we  could  not  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Surely  an  infant  Church  was  never  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  more  elaborate  outfit — confessional, 
disciplinary,  constitutional,  canonical.  As  a 
missionary  recently  put  it  “The  foreigners 
clothed  the  youthful  David  in  Saul’s  armour  and 
they  essayed  to  go.  ” 

The  foreigners  looked  on  with  approval,  but 
David  never  liked  this  armour  which  he  had  not 
proved  and  though  he  made  no  complaint,  (he 
as  only  a  youth) ,  he  cherished  far  other  plans, 
and  from  the  start  was  convinced  that  he  should 
fight  in  a  much  simpler  costume  and  with  weap¬ 
ons  more  suited  to  his  strength  and  skill.  Soon 
the  Japanese  proposed  revision,  they  would  take 
the  catechisms  and  let  the  confession  and  the  ! 
canons  go ;  but  the  missionaries  saw  danger  ahead  | 
«nd  insisted  that  the  complete  outfit  was  none 
too  much.  Again  the  Japanese  submitted.  But  | 
as  the  years  went  by  the  boys  who  had  been  in  ] 
school  when  they  joined  the  old  “Church  of  I 
Christ”  became  men  and  their  infiuence  became 
-dominant.  They  were  still  loyal  to  their  first 
l^sons  and  found  ready  learners  in  the  later 
converts.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  fast 
to  that  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  and  felt 
little  sympathy  with  the  elaborate  system  im¬ 
posed  in  1877.  Meanwhile  the  group  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  missions  was  enlarged  by  representatives  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterians,  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  All 
varieties  of  Reformed  and  Presbyterians  were 
thus  brought  into  one  Church  and  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  only  the  concensus  oi  the  Reformed 
creeds  could  be  maintained  with  the  widest  lib¬ 
erty  within  the  limits  of  the  Presbyterian  polity. 
Even  for  the  united  missions  the  retention  of 
Westminster  and  Dort  unrevised  was  impossible 
The  confessions  were  already  dead,  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  enforcement. 

Negotiations  for  union  with  the  Congr^ation- 
aKsts  rendered  acute  the  demand  for  revision. 
Two  years  ago  Synod  enthusiastically  voted  for 
union  on  the  basis  proposed.  Its  ready  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  simpler  creed  and  polity  was  not 
wholly  for  the  sake  of  union,  for  when  the  nego¬ 
tiations  at  last  failed.  Synod  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  revision  and  directed  it  to  take  the 
“union”  constitution  as  the  basis  for  its  work. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  five  Japanese 
and  two  foreigners.  It  completed  its  task  last 
spring  and  for  six  months  its  draft  of  confession 
and  constitution  has  been  before  the  Church. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  REVISION. 

Could  a  creed  and  constitution  be  formed  that 
should  content  Southern  and  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterians,  German  and  Dutch  Reformed,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  yet  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Japanese*  Something  of  bold¬ 
ness  was  imperative  if  a  solution  was  to  be 
found  that  would  meet  such  a  situation.  And 
the  committee  did  not  lack  boldness.  It  threw 
overboard  Westminster  and  Dort  without  more 
ado,  and  adopted  the  new  Confession  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbyterians.  It  cut  away  the  Plan  of 
Government,  and  Discipline  and  Directory  of 
Worship,  simplifying,  rearranging  and  studying 
present  needs.  Into  the  constitution  it  put  only 
the  most  essential  principles  stated  in  fifteen 
short  articles.  The  most  necessary  rules  for 
translating  theory  into  practice  were  set  forth 
in  twenty-seven  brief  canons.  All  matters  of 
mere  procedure  went  into  an  appendix  which 
should  be  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  churches 
and  courts.  The  committee  was  reasonably  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  work,  but  anticipated  some  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  conservatives.  It  however  had 
forgotten  that  rashness  may  be  a  virtue  and  had 
been  content  \»uth  being  bold.  Its  eyes  had  been 
.  too  fixed  on  missionaries  and  it  had  forgotten 
that  Synod  would  be  not  “foreign  missionary” 
but  Japanese. 

THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  CONFESSION. 

Synod  assembled  December  3,  with  ninety 
members,  five-sixths  being  Japanese.  It  b^an 
the  revision  debate  with  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  retiring  moderator,  consen^ative  and  influ 
ential,  the  pastor  of  the  largest  congregation  in 
the  Church,  moved  to  strike  out  the  entire  con¬ 
fession  as  proposed  and  to  substitute  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed  with  a  short  introductory  statement 
He  was  immediately  followed  by  another  pastor 
who  moved  an  amendment  taking  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  alone.  This  proposition  found  many  eager 
advocates.  Their  speeches  centered  in  a  few 
often  repeated  arguments. 

“The  committee  has  proposed  a  foreign  creed 
not  suited  to  Japan.  It  is  metaphysical,  fine 
spun,  abounds  in  distinctions  that  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  the  light  of  foreign  history.  It  is 
aimed  at  errors  which  do  not  exist  here  and 
fights  battles  in  which  we  take  no  interest.  We 
want  no  foreign  history  nor  metaphysics.  Give 
us  a  creed  that  holds  close  to  the  great  Gospel 

“  We  want  a  creed  for  the  Church,  and  not  for 
the  ministers  alone.  Our  elders  even  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  your  elaboaate  document.  Do  not  give 
us  a  confession  for  its  “  system”  nor  one  of  doubt- 
ful  interpretation.  We  stand  for  a  true* confes¬ 
sion  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  short, 
simple,  to  the  point,  fundamental,  irenic. 


“Japan  has  its  own  needs.  It  is  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Converts  enter  the  Church  as  they  come  to 
belive  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty  and  in  one 
Saviour  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  After  baptism 
shall  they  be  perplexed  by  this  complicated 
creed,  set  forth  as  the  real  faith  of  the  Church » 
We  can  readily  accept  it  all,  but  we  protest 
against  shutting  the  door  upon  those  who  can¬ 
not  but  who  still  accept  of  Christ. 

“  Westminster  and  Dort  have  been  dead  letters 
for  they  were  forced  upon  the  Church.  Now,  as 
we  freely  adopt  our  own  creed,  let  it  be  the  liv¬ 
ing  expression  of  a  living  faith.  Our  Church  is 
a  fighting  Church  and  we  must  have  a  creed 
which  we  can  write  upon  our  banners,  a  creed 
our  hearts  and  consciences  approve,  a  creed  for 
which  we  would  lay  down  our  lives.” 

The  conservatives  could  not  hold  their  ground 
against  this  attack  and  their  arguments  made 
little  impression.  “The  confession  is  for  the 
ministry  and  not  the  laity,  we  insist  upon  the 
distinction.  We  must  guard  the  office  against 
error,  as  thus  only  can  we  be  sure  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  truth.  Heresy  always  begins  with 
the  clergy.  Your  proposal  of  the  Apostles’  Creed 
alone  leaves  the  door  open  for  all  manner  of  un- 
evang^ical  error.  The  proposed  creed  contains 
nothing  that  is  non-#Bsential.  This  Church  is 
orthodox  and  must  so  pronodnce  itself.  If  any 
sympathize  with  Unitarianism  or  the  German 
Evangelical  mission,  let  them  go  where  they  will 
find  congenial  associates.  We  must  choose 
where  we  shall  stand  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake.  If  we  merely  cover  with  a  loose  con¬ 
fession  essential  differences,  they  will  disaster- 
ously  assert  themselves  in  the  future.” 

It  was  evident  that  a  third  ground  must  be 
sought  and  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  the  J ap- 
anese  proposed  to  return  to  the  first  resolution, 
the  Apostles’  Creed  with  an  additional  statement- 
“We  will  adopt  your  watch  words,  a  short,  sim¬ 
ple  creed,  adapted  to  Japan,  for  laity  and  clergy 
alike,  accepted  with  our  consciences  and  our 
hearts.  But  the  Apostles’  Creed  does  not  fulfil 
these  conditions.  It  says  nothinir  of  Christ’s  sac¬ 
rifice,  of  faith,  of  the  need  for  the  Spirit's  work, 
of  man’s  sin,  of  the  Scriptures.  This  Church 
unquestionably  is  evangelical  and  orthodox .  Be 
as  short  and  simple  as  you  please  but  make  that 
plain.” 

To  this  position  then  the  Synod  came  and  with 
enthusiastic  unanimity  adopted  the  following  as 
its 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH : 

Tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  adore  as  God, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  for  us  men  and 
for  our  salvation  was  made  man  and  suffered. 
He  offered  up  a  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin;  and  all 
who  are  one  with  him  by  faith  are  pardoned  and 
accounted  righteous ;  and  faith  in  him  working 
by  love  purifies  the  heart. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  who  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  reveals  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  soul ;  and  without  his  grace  man 
being  dead  in  sin  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  By  him  the  prophets  and  apostles  and 
holy  men  of  old  were  inspired ;  and  He  speaking 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
is  the  supreme  and  infallible  judge  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  faith  and  living. 

From  these  Holy  Scriptures  the  ancient  Church 
of  Christ  drew  its  confession :  and  we,  holding 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  join  in 
that  Confession  with  praise  and  thanksgiving: 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  Heaven  and  Earth;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
only  Son  our  Lord ;  who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  suffered  | 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried ;  He  descended  into  Hades ;  the  third  day 
He  rose  from  the  dead :  He  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  Father  Almighty;  from  thence  He  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Qhost ;  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church ;  the  communion  of  Saints ;  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins;  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
the  life  everlasting.  Amen. 

After  the  struggle  over  the  confession  the 
Synod  rested  upon  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the 
commandment,  and  awakened  Monday  morning 
refreshed  and  ready  for  more  debate.  A  minor¬ 
ity  desired  a  polity  as  broad  as  the  creed.  They 
wished  to  make  the  office  of  the  ministry  strict¬ 
ly  professional,  to  be  laid  down  when  its  active 
duties  are  no  longer  performed.  They  proposed 
to  permit  the  congregations  to  dispense  with 
elders  and  sessions  should  they  so  desire,  and 
they  opposed  all  reference  to  infant  Church 
membership.  But  they  were  defeated  by  large 
majorities,  the  proposed  constitution  gaining  the 
needed  two- thirds  of  the  votes.  The  Church 
really  chooses  representative  government.  Ses¬ 
sion,  presbytery,  and  Synod  are  given  full  pow¬ 
ers.  However,  Synod  was  determined  to  take 
no  step  that  should  make  a  broader  polity  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  future,  should  Church  union  again 
seem  possible,  and  it  struck  out  the  few  sentences 
that  seemed  to  claim  for  Presbyterianism  exclu¬ 
sive  Scriptural  authority.  Presbyterianism  as  a 
practical  system  was  enthusiastically  maintain¬ 
ed,  but  as  peculiarly  Divine  it  could  gain  no 
recognition. 

The  name  of  the  Church,  Nippon  Kirisuto 
Itchi  Kyo-kwai,  The  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  has  never  been  quite  satisfactory,  the 
word  Itchi  being  disliked  by  men  who  do  not 
object  to  the  English  “United.”  And  the  men 
of  the  original  Churches  have  not  given  up  their 
fondness  for  the  first  name,  Nippon  Kirisuto 
Kyo-Kwai,  The  Chujxih  of  Christ  in  Japan.  And 
finally  they  had  their  way.  After  repeated  dis¬ 
cussion  and  reconsideration  the  old  name  was  re¬ 
vived,  and  it  is  now  the  official  designation.  It 
is  not  so  exclusive  in  its  Japanese  as  in  its  Eng- 
glish  dress,  partly  because  there  is  no  particle 
and  partly  because  this  oriental  language 
permits  a  dozen  combinations  expressive  of 
the  same  thought.  Thus  the  Episcopalians 
are  the  Holy  Church  of  Japan,  and  the 
Russians  The  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  The  Church  of  God.  Synod  did  not 
wish  to  embody  in  the  permanent  name  of  the 
Church  the  fact  that  several  foreign  missions 
had  “united”  in  its  establishment. 

The  position  of  foreign  missionaries  was  sharp¬ 
ly  debated.  Our  Church  advises  its  missionaries 
to  take  letters  and  formally  unite  with  the 
Church  of  Japan.  Synod  wishes  all  missionaries 
to  pursue  this  course.  But  some  of  the  Churches 
insist  that  their  missionaries  retain  their  mem¬ 
bership  at  home  and  after  long  debate  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  they  may  be  advisory  membei’s  with 
very  limited  powers  provided  they  sincerely  ac¬ 
cept  the  Constitution  and  Confession  of  Faith  and 
statedly  co-operate  with  the  Church  in  its  work. 
Not  even  in  the  Church  do  the  Japanese  desire  a 
vestige  of  extra-territoriality. 

The  radicalism  of  modern  Japan  was  apparent 
in  the  vote  on  the  proposal  to  open  the  office  of 
elder  to  women,  the  amendment  wanting  only  a 
half  dozen  votes  of  a  majority.  And  the  word 
“  male”  was  stricken  out  of  the  qualifications  for 
the  diaconate,  all  members  in  full  communion 
being  made  eligible. 

Synod  was  in  session  two  weeks,  and  was  final¬ 
ly  able  to  adjourn  only  by  postponing  everything 
except  revision  to  another  year. 

RESULTS. 

This  meeting  of  Synod  is  an  important  stage 
in  the  transformation  of  Churches  that  centre  in 
foreign  missions  into  a  Native  Independent 
Church.  The  missionaries  were  not  merely  a 
small  minority  in  number,  they  were  not  the 


leaders  in  argument  or  influence.  The  Japanese 
pastors  commanded  the  Synod.  It  may  be  that 
the  transformation  comes  too  soon,  but  in  Japan 
postponement  is  impossible.  How  long  foreign 
missionaries  may  remain  content  with  Japanese 
ministers  so  manifestly  at  the  head  is  a  question 
that  the  future  must  decide. 

The  Japanese,  liberals  and  conservatives  alike, 
are  more  than  content  with  Constitution  and 
Confession,  they  are  enthusiastic.  For  the  first 
time  they  subscribe  ex  animo.  They  are  grateful 
to  the  missionaries  and  recognize  the  generositj’ 
that  has  left  them  free  to  come  to  their  own  de¬ 
cisions.  Never  before  jierhaps,  were  they  more 
friendlj'  toward  the  “foreigners.” 

Some  missionaries  are  dissatisfied.  They  think 
the  missionaries  should  have  stood  together  and 
insisted  upon  a  stronger  creed  and  polity.  They 
are  afraid  of  future  heresy  and  present  laxity. 

But  we  faithfully  tried,  that  plan  for  years. 
The  missionaries  stood  together  and  insisted  upon 
a  strong  creed  and  strict  polity.  The  result  is 
now  apparent.  To  repeat  that  policy  now  would 
prepare  material  for  a  disastrous  explosion  bye 
and  bye.  Our  insistence  only  provokes  hostility 
to  the  “foreign”  creed  and  polity.  Now  the 
Church  has  its  own  constitution, a  clear  profes¬ 
sion  of  its  true  faith.  If  it  is  short  we  remember 
that  the  Church  Catholic  had  a  shorter  creed  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Japan  too  must  work  out  its 
own  Confession  by  its  own  experience.  It  must 
face  the  errors  which  arise  on  its  own  soil:  we 
cannot  shield  it  by  our  imported  documents. 
Such  a  creed  and  polity  would  doubtless  be  a  sign 
of  revolution  were  they  adopted  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Japan 
we  are  at  the  beginning.  Here  Synod  has 
effected  no  revolution.  It  has  faced  the  facts 
and  laid  a  foundation  according  to  its  faith. 
David  has  cast  aside  the  armour  of  Saul. 

As  our  witty  missionary  remarked ;  “  Now 
David  has  his  sling  and  two  or  three  pebbles  from 
the  brook,  let  him  kill  the  giant  and  we  mission¬ 
aries  will  be  ready  to  chase  the  Philistines  as 
they  flee.”  George  Wm.  Knox. 

Tokyo,  Japan,  Dec.  26,  1890. 


ABSTRACT  OF  DR.  BRIGGS’S  ADDRESS. 

The  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

[The  following  Is  but  an  abstract,  though  a  careful  one. 
of  the  Inauguru  of  Prof.  Briggs  on  entering  upon  the 
new  Chair  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Seminary.  The 
Adams  Chapel  was  very  full  on  the  occasion,  some  being 
seated  in  the  aisles.  Tuesday  evening,  January  30t.h,  wiil 
long  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Seminary.) 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  when  self- 
consciousness  and  reflction  rise  into  activity, 
there  is  an  irresistible  impulse  to  seek  authority 
for  the  relations  in  ■which  we  find  ourselves,  the 
knowledge  that  is  taught  us  and  the  conduct  pre¬ 
scribed  to  us  in  life.  If  we  undertake  to  search 
the  forms  of  authority  that  exist  about  us,  they 
all  alike  disclose  themselves  as  human  and  im¬ 
perfect,  and  we  feel  at  times  as  if  we  were  upon 
an  unknown  sea  with  pilots  and  officers  in 
whom  we  have  no  confidence.  Divine  authority 
is  the  only  authority  to  which  man  can  yield  im¬ 
plicit  obedience. 

I.  Sources  of  Divine  Authority.  There  are 
historically  three  great  fountains  of  divine  au¬ 
thority:  1.  Tlie  Bible.  2.  The  Church.  3. 
The  Reason.; 

1 .  The  majority  of  Christians  from  the  apostol¬ 
ic  age  have  found  God  through  the  Church.  Mar¬ 
tyrs  and  saints.  Fathers  and  schoolmen,  the  pro- 
foundest  intellects  and  the  saintliest  lives  have 
had  this  experience.  Institutional^  Christianity 
has  been  to  them  the  presence  chamber  of  God. 
If  we  have  not  seen  God  in  institutional  Chris¬ 
tianity  it  is  because  the  Church  and  its  institu¬ 
tions  have  enveloped  themselves  with  human  con¬ 
ceits  and  follies,  have  encased  the  divine  author¬ 
ity  in  the  authority  of  popes  and  councils,  pre¬ 
lates,  priests  and  theologians,  and  these  media¬ 
tors  of  redemption  have  obtruded  themselves  in 
the  way  of  devout  seekers  after  God. 

2.  Another  means  used  by  God  to  make  him¬ 
self  known  is  the  forms  of  reason,  the  meta¬ 
physical  categories,  and  conscience  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.  Here  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
the  human  nature,  God  presents  Himself  to 
those  who  seek  Him.  There  are  those  who 
would  refuse  rationalists  a  place  in  the  company 
of  the  faithful.  But  they  forget  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  to  find  God ;  and  if  these  men  have 
found  God  without  the  mediation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bible,  church  and  Bible  are  means  not 
ends,  they  are  avenues  to  God,  not  God.  We 
regret  that  these  rationalists  depreciate  the 
means  of  grace,  so  essential  to  most  of  us,  but 
we  are  warned  lest  we  commit  the  same  error  and 
depreciate  Reason  and  the  Christian  Conscious¬ 
ness. 

3.  Protestant  Christianity  builds  its  life  and 
faith  on  the  divine  authority  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  and  too  often  depreciates  the  Church 
and  the  Reason.  Men  are  influenced  by  their 
temperaments  and  environments,  which  of  the 
three  ways  of  access  to  God  they  pursue.  There 
are  obstructions  thrown  up  by  the  follies  of  men 
in  each  one  of  these  avenues,  and  it  is  our  duty 
as  servants  of  the  living  God  to  remove  the 
stumbling  blocks  out  of  the  wax. 

II.  Barriers.  No  one  of  these  ways  has  been 
so  obstructed  as  the  Holy  Bible.  Tlie  ancient 
Jews  made  a  fence  about  the  Law,  and  enclosed 
it  with  circle  upon  circle  of  traditional  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  Christian  Church  concealed  the 
Word  of  God  behind  the  authority  of  popes  and 
councils,  fathers  and  schoolmen.  The  scholastics 
and  ecclesiastics  of  Protestantism  enveloped  the 
Bible  with  creeds,  ecclesiastical  decisions  and 
dogmatic  systems.  The  Bible  has  been  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  baby,  to  be  ivrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  nursed,  and  carefully  guarded  lest  it 
should  be  injured  by  heretics  and  sceptics.  It 
has  been  shut  up  in  a  fortress  and  surroupded  by 
breastworks  and  fortifications  as  extensive  as 
those  that  envelop  Cologne  and  Strasburg.  This 
is  the  way  men  have  been  dealing  with  the  Bible, 
shutting  out  the  light  of  God,  obstructing  the 
life  of  God  and  fencing  in  the  authority  of  God. 

1 .  Superstition .  We  are  accustomed  to  attach 
superstition  to  Roman  Catholic  Mariolatry,  Hagi- 
olatry,  and  the  use  of  images,  pictures  and 
other  external  things  in  worship.  But  supersti¬ 
tion  is  no  less  superstition  if  it  take  the  form  of 
Bibliolatry.  It  may  be  all  the  worse  if  it  con¬ 
centrate  itself  upon  this  one  thing. 

2.  Verbal  Inspiration.  There  is  nothing  di¬ 
vine  in  the  text,  in  its  letters,  words  or  clauses. 
The  divine  authority  is  not  in  the  style  or  in 
the  words,  but  in  the  concept,  and  so  the  divine 
power  of  the  Bible  may  be  transferred  into  any 
language.  It  may  speak  as  powerfully  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  in  Greek;  in  Choctaw  as  in  Aramaic;  in 
Chinese  as  in  Hebrew .  We  force  our  way  through 
the  language  and  the  letters,  the  grammar  and 
the  style,  to  the  inner  substance  of  the  thought, 
for  there,  if  at  all,  we  shall  find  God. 

3.  Authenticity.  Many  theologians  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  we  must  prove  that  the  Scriptures 
■were  written  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  Abandoning  the  author¬ 
ity  of  institutional  Christianity  they  have  sought 
a  prop  in  floating  traditions.  These  traditions 
assign  authors  to  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
on  the  authority  of  these  human  authors,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Bible  is  divine.  These  theolo¬ 
gians  seem  altogether  unconscious  of  the  circle 
of  reasoning  they  are  making.  The  only  way 
we  can  prove  the  authority  of  the  authors  is  by 
their  writings  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  writings  on  the  authority  of  the 
authors .  The  great  mass  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
written  by  authors  whose  names  or  connection 
with  their  writings  are  lost  in  oblivion.  If  this 


is  destroying  the  Bible,  the  Bible  is  destroyed 
already.  But  who  tells  us  that  these  traditional 
names  were  the  authors  of  the  Bible?  The  Bible 
itself  ?  The  creeds  «f  the  Church  ?  Any  reliable 
cestimony?  None  of  these!  Pure  conjectural 
tradition !  Nothing  more !  Higher  criticism  has 
not  contravened  any  decision  of  any  Christian 
council  or  any  creed  of  the  Church  or  any  state¬ 
ment  of  Scripture  itself.  It  has  rather  brought 
a  long  neglected  statement  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  into  prominence :  “  The  authority  of 

the  Holy  Scripture  for  which  it  ought  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  any  man  or  Church,  but  wholly  upon 
God,  the  author  thereof.” 

4.  Inerrancy.  This  barrier  confronts  historic¬ 
al  criticism.  There  are  errors  in  the  Scriptures 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  explain  away,  and 
the  theory  that  they  were  not  in  the  original 
text  is  sheer  assumption  upon  which  no  mind 
can  rest  with  certainty.  The  Bible  itself  no¬ 
where  makes  this  claim.  The  creeds  of  the 
Church  nowhere  sanction  it.  It  is  a  ghost  of 
modern  evangelicalism  to  frighten  children.  The 
Bible  has  maintained  its  authority  with  the  best 
scholars  of  our  time  who  with  open  minds  have 
been  ready  to  recognize  any  error  that  might  be 
pointed  out  by  historical  criticism ;  for  these  er¬ 
rors  are  all  in  the  circumstantials  and  not  in  the 
essentials.  It  is  unwise  and  unchristian  to  force 
men  to  accept  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible 
or  reject  it  on  the  question  of  its  inerrancy  in 
these  circumstantials. 

5.  Violations  of  the  Law's  of  Nature.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  miracles  disturb,  or  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe ; 
and  so  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  have  become,  to 
men  of  science,  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
Bible  is  no  more  than  other  sacred  books.  Bib¬ 
lical  writers  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
them  as  modern  apologists.  Moses  and  Jesus 
both  warn  their  disciples  against  miracles  that 
would  be  wrought  in  interests  of  false  prophets 
and  false  Messiahs.  The  tests  that  they  give  to 
discriminate  the  true  and  the  false  were  not 
their  marvellous  character,  their  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  their  suspension  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  law,  or  the  comprehension  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  laws  with  ordinary  in  higher  laws; 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  simple  test  whether 
they  set  forth  the  holy  character,  and  the  gra¬ 
cious  teaching  of  God  and  his  Messiah.  The  mir¬ 
acles  of  the  Bible  are  miracles  of  redemption. 

6.  Minute  Prediction.  Another  barrier  to 
the  Bible  has  been  the  interpretation  put  upon 
Predictive  Prophecy,  making  it  a  sort  of  history 
before  the  time,  and  looking  anxiously  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  details  of  Biblical  prediction. 
See  Jonah  going  to  Nineveh  with  the  prediction 
that  in  40  days  Nineveh  will  be  destroyed,  and 
then  going  to  a  safe  place  outside  of  the  city 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  grand  sight,  the 
destruction  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  world.  But 
Nineveh  repents,  God  recalls  his  decree,  and  the 
city  is  spared.  This  is  not  the  only  unfulfilled 
prediction  in  the  Old  Testament.  God  has  re¬ 
called  more  than  one  of  his  messages  of  woe. 
He  postpones  judgment  till  men  count  him  slack 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises,  and  mock  and 
jeer  at  His  justice.  This  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  hard  and  fast  system  of  dogma.  It  troubles 
the  apologist  and  disarranges  his  lines  of  de¬ 
fence,  but  it  presents  God  Himself  as  the  God  of 
man,  the  very  God  that  humanity  craves. 

We  have  passed  through  these  barriers  that 
men  have  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  breastw’orks  against  philosophy,  his¬ 
tory  and  science.  It  is  not  surprising  that  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  best  men  of  our  time  have  re¬ 
jected  the  Bible  thus  guarded  and  defended  as  if 
it  could  not  sustain  the  light  of  day. 

HI.  Bibucal  Theology.  Here  if  anywhere 
divine  authority  will  be  found. 

1.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  relig- 
iqn  of  the  Bible  is  Theophany.  When  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  divine  transcendence  was  imduly  em- 
^asized,  the  theophanies  remained  in  obscurity 
behind  the  miracle  and  the  prediction  that 
might  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  from  a 
distance,  outside  of  His  universe,  but  now  that 
the  immanence  of  God  is  rising  into  prominence 
the  theophany  casts  the  miracle  and  the  predic¬ 
tion  into  its  shadow.  If  God  is  really  present 
in  His  world,  and  has  an  interest  in  the  bearers 
of  redemption  to  a  chosen  people,  the  kingdom 
of  priests  for  mankind,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
He  should  show  His  form  in  the  midst  of  the  el¬ 
ements  of  nature  and  His  countenance  in  the 
faces  of  intelligent  beings  * 

2.  The  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
lirion  are  of  a  most  elaborate  character. 
These  doubtless  belong  to  the  region  of  external 
religion,  and  to  a  lower  st^e  in  the  religious 
training  of  man.  The  Old  Testament  prophets 
knew  as  well  as  we  that  they  were  forms,  invalid 
without  holy  contents  of  grace.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  religious  system  is  pure  and  holy  through¬ 
out.  A  holy  God  can  only  be  worshipped  by  a 
holy  people  and  in  ceremonies  of  holiness.  They 
point  forward  as  by  myriad  flames  of  light  to 
the  Messiah  who  absoros  them  in  the  sunshine 
of  His  presence.  They  become  for  all  ages  and 
for  all  men  the  appropriate  symbols  of  the  uni 
versal  religion. 

8.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  one  God.  He  is 
spirit,  who  transcends  the  universe  that  he 
created,  governs  and  directs  to  its  appointed  end, 
but  He  is  immanent  in  His  universe,  inhabiting 
it  and  by  His  energy  shaping  all  its  forces.  He 
is  a  person,  bearing  proper  names.  He  is  living 
God,  the  fountain  of  every  life  and  activity,  liv¬ 
ing  in  all  life,  moving  in  all  motion.  Theming 
or  God  in  the  Bible  is  high  above  thebest  attain¬ 
ments  of  philosophical  theism,  and  the  most 
skillful  constructions  of  the  systematic  theolo¬ 
gian.  When  we  turn  from  the  best  of  them 
to  the  God  of  the  Bible  it  is  like  rising  from 
heart  to  heaven. 

4.  The  favorite  divine  attribute  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  is  the  attribute  of 
mercy, — that  is  the  theme  upon  which  historians 
and  prophets,  singers  and  sages  alike  delight  to 
dwell.  It  is  hard  for  the  Jew  or  the  Christian  to 
understand.  It  transcends  human  experience.  It 
seems  so  improbable  even  for  God,  that  men 
must  be  expfaining  it  away.  The  love  of  God 
as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  transcends  human 
powers  of  conception.  None  could  have  taught 
such  love  who  had  not  seen  the  loving  counte¬ 
nance  of  God  and  experienced  the  pulsation  of 
that  love  in  their  own  hearts.  The  love  of  God 
to  the  world  is  more  imwrtant  than  all  the  sys- 

I  tfePis  devised  by  men.  It  will  shine  forever  as 
Hro^Cntral  sun  of  the  universe  when  all  the 
creeds  and  theologies  have  been  buried  in  the  ob¬ 
livion  of  the  eternities. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  man  in  the  Bible  is  divine 
doctrine.  A  twin  mirror  shows  man  what  he  is 
in  sin  and  misery,  and  what  he  is  to  be  in  holi¬ 
ness  and  happiness.  The  Bible  presents  sinful 
man  in  the  midst  of  an  original  innocency  and 
an  ultimate  perfection.  Sin  is  onlv  a  temporary 
condition.  The  original  man  was  innocent  and 
sinless,  but  not  possessed  of  that  righteous  and 
moral  excellence  that  comes  only  by  discipline 
and  heavenly  training.  The  temptation  was  a 
necessary  means  of  grace.  Man  did  not  make 
his  religious  progress  in  the  straight  line  of  faith 
and  ob^ience,  but  in  the  curved  line  of  sin  and 
redemption.  The  Bible  tells  us  of  a  race  origin, 
a  race  sin,  a  race  ideal,  a  race  redeemer  and  a 
race  redemption. 

6.  Redemption  is  born  of  the  love  of  God.  It 
aims  at  the  transformation  of  the  sinful  and 
suffering  race  of  man  into  the  image  of  God. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  divine  discipline 
of  mankind,  (a)  The  redemption  taught  in 
the  Bible  aims  to  remove  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  TTiere  can  'be  no  Darkest  Africa  or 
Darkest  London  which  the  Light  of  Redemption 
may  not  illuminate.  We  dishonor  the  God  of 
the  Bible  and  are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  multitudes  obstructing  their  way  to  God  and 
their  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  we 
do  not  with  all  our  souls  strive  to  relieve  their 
misery  and  want,  (b)  The  Redemption  of  the 
Bible  comprehends  the  whole  process  of  grace. 
The  Bible  rises  high  above  the  faults  of  mod¬ 
ern  theology  and  comprehends  in  its  redemption 
of  man  his  justification,  sanctification  and  glori¬ 
fication,  his  regeneration,  his  renovation  and 
his  transformation,  his  faiih,  his  repentance 
and  his  holy  love,  (c)  Another  fault  of  Prot¬ 
estant  theology  is  in  its  limitation  of  redemption 


to  this  world.  The  modern  reaction  against  this 
limitation  in  the  theory  of  second  probation  is 
not  surprising.  I  do  not  find  this  doctrine  in 
the  Bible,  but  I  do  find  the  doctrine  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  state  of  conscious  higher  life  in  the  commun¬ 
ion  with  Christ  and  with  multitudes  of  the  de¬ 
parted  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  entire  sanctifica¬ 
tion  in  order  that  the  work  of  redemption  may 
be  completed.  Progressive  sanctification  after 
death  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 
The  bugbear  of  a  judgment  immediately  after 
death  and  of  a  magical  transformation  in  the 
dying  hour  should  be  banished  from  the  world, 
and  we  should  look  with  hope  and  joy  for  the 
continuance  of  the  process  of  grace  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  redemption  in  the  company  of  the  blessed 
to  which  we  are  all  hastening,  (d)  The  Bibli¬ 
cal  redemption  is  a  redemption  of  our  race. 
Loving  only  the  elect  is  earthly,  human  teach¬ 
ing,  but  electing  men  to  salvation  by  the  touch 
of  divine  love,  that  is  heavenly  doctrine.  The 
Bible  does  not  teach  universal  salvation  but  it 
does  teach  the  salvation  of  the  world,  of  the 
race  of  man ;  and  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  selection  of  a  limited  number  from  the  mass. 

7.  There  is  ample  room  for  criticism  in  the 
ethical  precepts  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  holy 
men  of  the  Bible.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  we 
would  not  receive  such  men  into  our  families,  if 
they  lived  among  us,  and  did  such  things  now 
as  they  did  then.  But  they  donotjlive  now,  they 
lived  in  an  early  age  of  the  world  when  the  di¬ 
vine  exposition  of  sin  was  not  so  searching  and 
the  divine  law  of  righteousness  was  not  so  evi¬ 
dent.  We  must  look  more  art  their  saintly  char¬ 
acters  that  have  given  them  their  place  among 
the  heroes  of  the  faithful.  I  fear  tlmt  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  does  not  present  any  better  histo^ 
tha'n  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  olden  time.  If 
Israel  did  not  )ive  up  to  the  ethical  principles  of 
Moses  and  the  Propnets — have  we  lived  up  to 
the  ethics  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles?  It  is  a 
very  significant  fact  that  the  wisdom  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  essentially  ethic¬ 
al,  has  been  neglected  by  the  theologians.  But 
the  greatest  sin  against  the  Bible  has  been  the 
neglect  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus.  Tolstoi  says  that 
Christians  think  that  Jesus  did  not  mean  what 
He  said.  Tolstoi’s  criticism  is  severe  but  is  it 
not  just  ?  If  we  really  believed  that  Jesus  meant 
what  He  said,  how  could  we  live  such  selfish 
lives  ?  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  grace  of  Gtod 
should  so  impel  a  man  that  he  could  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  image  of  the  holy  Jesus,  the  cry 
would  resound  through  the  streets  of  New  York : 
“Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!” 

8.  The  Messiah  is  the  culmination  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  is  the  pivot  of  history.  All 
through  these  nineteen  centuries  Christians  have 
been  learning  from  their  Lord  and  yet  how  little 
do  we  know  of  Him  ?  The  Christ  of  the  Bible 
will  exert  a  much  greater  power  upon  the  com¬ 
ing  generations  when  they  gi^p  the  full  Biblical 
doctrine  and  cease  expending  their  strength 
and  exhausting  their  energy  in  the  speculative 
elaboration  of  some  few  of  its  phases.  In  all 
departments  of  Biblical  Theology  there  is  new 
life  and  new  doctrine  and  new  morals  for  the 
Church  of  God.  More  light  is  about  to  break 
forth  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world. 

IV.  Harmony  of  the  Sources  of  Authority. 
I  must  now  ask  you  to  go  back  with  me  and  use 
the  advantages  we  have  gained  for  a  brief  review 
of  those  other  seats  of  divine  authority — the 
Church  and  the  Reason.  If  God* really  speaks  to 
men  in  these  three  centres  there  ought  to  be  no 
contradiction  between  them.  It  is  my  profound 
conviction  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
happy  reconciliation.  Removing  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  erected  by  well  meaning  but  misguided  men 
from  the  Bible,  the  Church  and  the  Reason,  they 
are,  they  always  have  been  and  always  urill  be 
harmonious.  The  Bible  needs  the  Church  and 
the  Reason  ere  it  can  exert  its  full  power  upon 
the  life  of  men.  Institutional  Christianity  was 
established  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  and  no 
one  can  safely  ignore  it.  The  Church  unites 
with  the  Bible  in  giving  us  the  assurance  of 
God’s  presence  and  authority  throughout  his¬ 
tory,  and  of  His  gracious  help  in  the  present. 
The  neglect  of  the  Church  as  a  means  of  grace 
retards  the  use  of  the  Bible  itself  as  a  means  of 
grace  and  dulls  our  sensitiveness  to  the  presence 
of  God.  The  Reason  also  has  its  rights — its 
place  and  importance  in  the  economy  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  I  rejoice  at  the  age  of  Rationalism  with 
all  its  wonderful  achievements  in  philosophy. 
I  look  upon  it  as  preparing  men  to  use  their 
reason  in  the  last  great  age  of  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  Bible  and  the  Church  should 
ever  exert  their  full  power  until  the  human  rea¬ 
son,  trained  and  strained  to  the  utmost,  rise  to 
the  heights  of  its  energies  and  reach  forth  after 
God  and  his  Christ.  Let  us  remove  every  en- 
cumbrafhce  out  of  the  way  for  a  new  life ;  the 
life  of  God  is  moving  throughout  Christendom; 
the  springtime  of  a  new  age  is  about  to  come 
upon  us. 


^l)c  Heligious  |)rc00. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  is  evidently  of  opinion 
that  the  Presbyterian  Union  stretched  the  bounds 
of  charity  to  the  utmost  denominational  limit 
in  its  invitation  to  Bishop  Huntington  and 
rector  McConnell,  to  address  its  members  and 
guests  on  a  recent  occasion  on  the  subject  of 
Church  Unity.  Referring  to  a  clause  of  the 
Bishop’s  carefully  prepared  paper,  our  Baptist 
contemporary  says: 

The  requirement  of  re-ordination  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  for  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
pastors.  As  they  practice  infant  baptism  they 
would  have  no  such  doctrinal  obstacles  to  over¬ 
come  as  would  Baptists,  but  the  concession  de¬ 
manded  of  them,  when  deliberately  considered 
is  repulsively  humiliating  to  themselves  and 
dishonoring  to  their  “  historic”  ecclesiastical  line¬ 
age.  While  a  Roman  priest  can  at  once  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Episcopal  ministry  a  Presbyterian 
or  Congregationalist  minister  must  be  re-or¬ 
dained,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  “confir¬ 
mation”  could  be  dispensed  with.  When  Henry 
VHI.  made  his  reformation  it  is  said  that  the 
Pope  offered  to  sanction  the  Prayer-Book  if  his 
authority  was  recognized,  and  the  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  take  very  similar  ground. 
When  any  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  think  them¬ 
selves  empowered  to  prescribe  a  basis  of  “  Church 
unity”  for  ten  millions  or  more  of  Christian  pro- 
pie  with  one  of  its  corner-stones  the  recognition 
of  their  own  authority,  the  humility  is  not  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  there  is  a  show  of  assumption  that 
to  those  without  their  Church  is  impertinent  and 
ludicrous.  What  a  scene  would  it  be  if  their 
dream  could  be  realized  and  Drs.  John  Hall,  How¬ 
ard  Crosby,  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  should  kneel  before 
Bishop  Potter  to  be  admitted  to  the  “order  of 
deacons”  with  the  hope  that  if  they  behaved 
themselves  aright  they  might  some  day  be  or¬ 
dained  as  “priests !”  Or  think  of  Drs.  William 
M.  Taylor  and  Richard  S.  Storrs  asking  for  such 
ordination  1  To  do  this  they  would  have  to  “  be¬ 
come  as  little  children”  not  only  in  spirit  but  in 
intellect.  And  can  any  one  believe  that  if  these 
men  submitted  to  Episcopal  ordination  they 
could  do  so  and  escape  Episcopal  domination  ? 

The  great  argument  for  “Church unity”  which 
Mr.  McConnell  presented  was  the  “  waste”  caused 
by  the  divisions  which  now'  prevail.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  or  three  Churches  in  a  community 
where  one  strong  one  would  suffice  is  often  ad¬ 
duced  as  proof  of  this  “waste.”  Considering 
that  ministers  and  members  of  Presbyterian,  Re¬ 
formed  and  Congregational  Churches  have  no 
scruples  in  going  from  one  to  another  of  these 
Churches  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  “  waste.  ”  But  that  the  existence  of  vari¬ 
ous  Churches  and  denominations  is  altogether 
evil  cannot  be  proved.  In  large  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land  where  the  established  Episcopal  Church  has 
full  sway  there  is  “  Church  unity,  ”  or  at  least  no 
disunity,  and  spiritual  deadness  very  generally 
goes  w'ith  it.  The  “waste”  of  unused  power  is 
much  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  “  waste” 
of  power  which  comes  from  our  divisions.  These 
divisions  in  this  country  often  provoke  to  love 
and  good  works .  Where  we  find  only  one  Church 
in  a  village  w'e  do  not  as  a  rule  discover  much 
religious  activity.  Then,  as  Christian  grace  can¬ 
not  be  developed  without  a  demand  for  them, 
these  very  ecclesiastical  differences  rightly  re¬ 
garded  give  opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  The  various 
denominations  in  the  land  were  never  so  aggres¬ 
sive  as  they  arq  to-day,  and  their  bearing  and 
spirit  toward  each  other  was  never  so  good. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  existence  of  de¬ 
nominations  is  inevitable.  “There  are  diversi¬ 
ties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit;  and  there  are 
differences  of  administration,  but  the  same 
Lord;  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.” 
A  sermon  of  the  late  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  fur¬ 
nishes  this  suggestion  to  those  who  lament  the 
divisions  of  Christ’s  people:  “Now  is  it  not 
wiser,  is  it  not  far  better  to  look  at  the  case 
thus :  that  our  Lord,  using  for  his  own  advan- 


ti^e  the  necessary  differences  that  exist  in  men’s 
minds,  makes  those  differences  promote  his  pur¬ 
poses,  while  all  his  people,  one  in  their  trust  in 
Him  and  love  to  Him  and  communion  ■with  Him, 
go  their  several  ways  to  do  his  work,  and  by 
their  very  differences  are  working  out  best  the 
splendid  destinies  of  his  Church?” 

-  .  • 

Every  Thursday  urges  that  in  no  other  country 
the  world  over,  is  there  so  much  need  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  being  spoken  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  good  reason  that: 

In  no  other  country  can  be  found  such  a  di¬ 
versity  of  population,  so  many  classes  of  men 
born  under  different  forms  of  government,  im¬ 
bued  with  different  ideas  as  to  their  own  rights 
and  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  speaking  vanous 
languages.  For  the  most  part  they  come  here  to 
stay,  to  unite  their  destiny  with  this  grand 
country,  and  to  become  one  homogeneous  people. 
The  unification  of  a  people  depends  largely  upon 
the  ability  to  speak  one  language — the  language 
in  which  their  laws  are  printed,  their  records  kept 
and  their  business  transacted.  Every  year  thia 
country  receives  men  and  women  enough  from 
Europe  to  settle  a  new  state  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  enter  the  Union,  and  nine-tenths  of 
these  people  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Rngliah 
when  they  arrive.  How  is  the  American  stomach 
to  digest  and  assimilate  all  this  foreign  food? 
How  are  the  Germans,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Frenchmen,  and  the  Poles  to  be  converted  into 
American  citizens  ?  Certainly  not  by  keeping  up 
unmodified  all  the  old  customs,  the  old  hwits 
that  were  formed  across  the  sea,  and  continuing 
to  speak  the  mother-tongue.  There  are  two 
mighty  factors  in  the  case,  two  tremendous  in- 
flnences  at  work  to  mold,  to  mif  j,  and  to  har¬ 
monize  this  conglomerate  material  and  fashion  it 
for  use  under  our  free  institutions — the  use  of 
the  English  language  and  the  public  schools. 
The  minor  children  of  the  adult  foreigners  do 
not  need  naturalization  in  the  courts,  because 
the  theory  is  that  they  will  become  naturalized 
sufficiently  in  the  public  schools ;  that  they  will 
substitute  for  the  speech  of  their  parents  the 
lawful  language  of  tneir  adopted  country. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  while  unable  to  cite 
the  action  or  attitude  of  particular  Churches 
towards  members  who  have  fallen  into  such  gross 
sins  that  the  law  was  compelled  to  exact  its 
penalties  upon  them,  thus  comments : 

We  have  no  controversy  with  Plymouth  Church 
respecting  their  coprse  in  re  Albert  Smith.  Ab¬ 
stractly  there  is  no  reason  why  a  cy  vict’s  name 
may  not  be  on  the  Church  record.  *  *  *  *  *  But 
C!hristian  charity  is  no  maudlin  sentiment. 
Whether  such  names  may  remain  on  the  lists  of 
Church  membership  or  not  depends  on  one  single 
and  simple  condition.  Does  the  criminal  repent  ? 
Is  he  brought  to  that  sense  of  the  evil  of  his 
course  which  relaxes  a  hardened  conscience  and 
opens  his  blinded  eyes  to  the  enormity  of  his 
guilt  ?  Has  he  looked  at  the  One  whom  his  sins 
have  pierced,  and  wept  bitterly  in  pure,  genuine, 
godly  sorrow  ?  If  he  has,  and  gives  due  evidence 
of  this,  then  let  his  name  stand.  If  he  shows 
the  warrant  of  spiritual  arrest  and  voluntary 
surrender  to  Divine  authority,  and  that  he  has 
committed  his  guilty  soul  to  the  advocacy  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  then  the  Church  may 
be  no  stricter  with  him  than  her  Lord.  But 
when  a  man  sins  on  and  on  for  years,  defrauds 
eve^  one  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  every 
business  relation,  developes  his  iniquitous 
schemes,  wearing,  meanwhile,  the  cloak  of  a 
Christian  profession,  with  never  a  thought  of 
stopping  until  he  is  brought  to  bay  by  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  law,  and  then  pleads  the  privileges 
of  the  Church,  it  is  a  question  whether  his  con¬ 
tinued  membership  does  either  himself  or  his 
C!hurch  or  the  world  any  good. 

The  Examiner  makes  appeal  for  the  further 
endowment  of  Rochester  University.  There  is 
need  for  new  professorships,  and  only  two  of 
those  already  in  existence  are  fully  endowed. 
Not  less  than  $350,000  are  needed  to  properly 
equip  the  necessary  chairs  of  the  institution : 

Beyond  this,  however,  $50,000  should  be  spent 
upon  a  building  for  the  use  of  students,  contein- 
ing  a  large  auditorium  for  university  exercises, 
rooms  for  social  purposes,  and  a  gymnasium. 
Such  a  building,  as  Dr.  Hill  cogently  argues, 
would  “centralize  and  unify  the  university  life 
upon  the  campus  and  would  greatly  increase  the 
local  interest  in  the  university,  making  it  more 
of  an  intellectual  centre  in  the  city  and  widely 
extending  its  influence.”  There  is  also  pressing 
demand  ror  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  the 
establishment  of  which  not  less  than  $^,000 
should  immediately  be  devoted.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  resources  of  Rochester  University 
ought  now  to  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  $600,- 
000. 

Baptists  caimot  afford  to  be  outstripped.  There 
is  an  inevitable  and  not  on  the  whole  regrettable 
competition  between  colleges.  Rochester  is 
flanked  on  the  one  hand  by  Cornell,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Syracuse  Umversity,  both  institu¬ 
tions  aiming  at  the  broadest  development  and 
one  having  large  means  already  at  its  command. 
Rochester  has  nothing  to  fear  from  either  in 
point  of  situation  and  natural  advantages.  She 
has  accumulated  and  wisely  conserved  a  proper¬ 
ty  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000,  and  has  further 
the  prestige  of  forty  years  of  noble  work  under 
the  honored  leadership  of  Dr.  Anderson.  Shall 
she  not  render  to  the  cause  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  future  a  service  worthy  of  her  record 
in  the  p^t  ? 

There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  needed 
money  will  come.  Mr.  John  B.  Trevor,  whose 
gifts  during  his  life  to  Rochester  University  ag¬ 
gregated  more  than  $150,000,  pledged  shortfy 
before  his  death  $50,000  more  towarch  the  $500,- 
000  asked  for.  The  ple^^e  was  made  on  condition 
of  the  whole  kmount  bemg  raised  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  and  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
^peal  from  this  condition.  The  will  of  Mr. 
Fayerweather  left  to  the  institution  a  bequest  of 
$100,000,  which  may  possibly  be  increased.  We 
know  there  is  wealth  enough,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  there  is  enough  of  intelligence  and  of  gen¬ 
erosity  among  the  Baptists  of  our  great  State  to 
furnish  the  remaining  $350,000. 

The  Christian  Union  hopes  that  the  Russian 
conscience  is  being  awakened  by  the  wide-spread 
protests  against  the  treatment  of  the  Jews: 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  Czar  has 
suspended  the  application  of  the  anti-Semitic 
laws  for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  is  surmised 
that  this  action  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  bankers,  upon  whom  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  depends  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  re¬ 
sented  the  Russian  attitude  toward  its  Jewish 
subjects,  and  the  Government  has  found  it  inex¬ 
pedient  to  quarrel  with  its  creditors .  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  great  Jewish  bankers  on  the 
Continent  that  they  have  not  disregarded  the 
wrongs  of  their  compatriots  in  their  business 
dealings,  but  have  taken  advantsj^e  of  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  Russia  to  secure  this  concession. 
Such  a  fact  goes  far  to  disprove  the  constantly 
repeated  charge  of  avarice  aainst  the  Jews  as  a 
race.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  which 
has  no  doubt  had  weight  with  tha  Government, 
and  that  is  the  favorable  report  inade  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Commission  to  which  had  been  admitted, 
some  time  since,  the  duty  of  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  condition  of  the  Russian  Hebrews. 
The  contents  of  that  report  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  but  it  is  semi-officially  known  that 
its  fimdngs  are  unexpectedly  favorable  to  the 
Jews.  The  Commission  declare,  as  the  result  of 
their  investigation,  that  the  Hebrews  in  Russia 
furnish  their  contingent  to  the  army  and  make 
their  living  by  manual,  agriculture,  and  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  and  not,  as  the  peasants  have 
been  taught  to  believe  and  as  the  newspapers 
constantly  report,  through  the  practice  of  usury. 
The  findings  of  the  Commission,  if  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Russian  people,  may  miti¬ 
gate  the  ferocity  of  their  anti-Semitic  prejudices. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  evidently  anticipates  a 
large  influx  of  its  brethren  who  up  to  a  recent 
date,  were  being  cruelly  persecuted  in  Russia. 
Tlie  question  is,  and  it  is  a  very  practical  and 
pressing  one.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  here 
in  America? 

The  project  of  colonizing  Russian  immigrants 
in  Mexico,  is  receiving  the  support  of  a  lar^ 
number  of  earnest  and  influential  brethren  m 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  other  Califcar- 
nian  cities.  The  meeting  at  San  Francisco  last 
Sunday  week  was  particidarly  enthusiastic,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  $250,000,  and 
to  buy  a  million  acres  of  farming  land  on  the 
Mexican  coast,  which  can  be  secured  at  $1  an 
acre.  This  action  of  Californian  friends  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  hundred  resolutions  at  public  meet¬ 
ings.  The  problem  calls  fot  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  practical  measures,  not  political  rhet ; 
oric  and  sentimental  appeals.  Sermons,  speech  - 
es,  and  essays  are  of  httle  value,  when  prompt 
action  alone  can  rive  new  life  and  hope  and  de¬ 
velopment  to  om  Russian  brethren. 
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of  the  law  was  to  bring  God  into  the  conscience 
and  daily  life  of  the  nation.  Prophecy,  on  the 


from  the  love  of  Christ?”  Nothing  “shall  b® 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 

This  is  our  tri- 
If  we  use  His  love,  re- 


J.  G.  WILSON 


Patentee  aod  Maanfaetarer, 

Smi  tbmpfor  Oluitrated  Oalalogue  ••D. 


duct  of  a  foolish  child  who  cannot  have  his 
way  —  shows  how  far  he  was  from  any  notion 
of  the  relative  importance  of  things.  Like 
too  many  of  us,  he  seems  to  have  little 
idea  of  the  duties  of  his  high  position,  and  cares 
only  for  what  he  can  personally  enjoy  from  it. 
Is  not  there  a  lesson  here  for  all  of  us  in  our 
several  occupations  ? 

Verses  5-7.  The  characters  and  relations  of 
this  husband  and  wife  are  strikingly  brought  out 
here.  Ahah,  weak  even  to  criminality;  Jeze¬ 
bel,  strong,  unscrupulous,  imperious,  absolutely 
without  fear  (2  Kings  ix.  80,  81),  dominating 
her  husband’s  weak  nature,  while  loving  him 
like  the  spoiled  child  that  he  is,  and  willing  to 
dare  anything  that  he  may  have  his  w^ay.  Her 
words  in  verse  7  are  grim  with  irony  and  half- 
contemptuous  indulgence ,  “  TTiou  ruler  in  Is¬ 
rael,  and  with  a  wish  ungratified!  Put  away 
thought ;  eat  and  be  merry ;  trust  ine  to  make  it 
right.” 

We  may  pause  here  to  observe  the  fatal  mis¬ 
take  of  those  who  enter  upon  a  course,  which 
though  admitted  to  be  wrong  according  to  the 
ideal  standard,  yet  seems  to  be  such  good  policy 
as  to  be  allowable,  if  not  even  praiseworthy. 
Ahab’s  marriage  with  Jezebel  doubtless  ap¬ 
peared  to  many  a  wise  piece  of  State-craft. 
They  would  have  sneered  at  the  idea  of  refusing 
an  alliance  so  advantageous  to  the  public,  be¬ 
cause  of  so  private  a  matter  as  religious  faith. 
But  this  alliance  cost  the  nation  all  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  succeeding  years,  with  the  captivity 
of  Israel  and  its  extinction  as  a  nation. 

Verse  8.  Jezebel  does  not  divulge  her  plans 
to  Ahab.  He  prefers  not  to  know  what  they 
are,  persuading  himself,  after  the  manner  of 
weak  and  wicked  men,  that  thus  he  will  not  be 
responsible  for  acts  of  which  he  fully  intends  to 
reap  the  benefit. 

The  custom  of  sealing  rather  than  signing  let¬ 
ters  is  a  very  old  one,  (compare  Gen  xxxiii.  18 
and  xli.  42),  dating  from  a  time  when  writing 
was  not  a  common  accomplishment.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  seals  that  date  from  2000 
B.  C.,  or  earlier,  and  the  seal  of  Sennacherib, 
who  besieged  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18,  17), 
is  still  in  existence.  The  letters  were  sent  to 
the  elders  and  nobles,  the  hereditary  and  elect¬ 
ed  authorities  of  the  city.  We  have  already 
learned  something  of  the  free  self-government 
of  Israelit^h  cities.  That  Jezebel  found  it 
necessary  to  act  through  the  local  authorities, 
shows  how  far  Israel  was  in  advance  of  the  age 
in  its  political  ideas.  Not  another  Oriental  rul¬ 
er  for  centuries  after  this,  would  have  hesitated 
to  rid  himself  of  a  man  like  Naboth,  and  seize 
his  property. 

Verses  9,  10. 
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is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 
umph,  even  in  death, 
ceive  it  in  its  height  and  depth  and  length  and 
breadth,  it  will  give  us  strength,  power,  joy, 
and  hope  of  glory.  And  not  only  would  Christ 
have  us  rejoice  in  Him,  but  He  equally  desires 
to  rejoice  in  us.  In  proportion  as  we  abide  in 
Him,  shall  we  be  like  Him,  and  so  shall  we  bear 
fruit.  And  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  appear  in 
us,  does  Christ  delight  in  us  for  our  own  Bakes. 
Becoming  Christ  -  like,  we  become  lovely  and 
lovable. 

A  little  later  Christ  prays  for  His  chosen,  not 
that  they  may  be  taken  from  the  world,  but 
that  they  may  be  kept  from  evil  and  the  evil 
one.  They  are  not  to  be  conformed  to,  or  fash¬ 
ioned  according  to  this  world,  but  transformed 
into  new  creatures,  to  do  the  will  of  God  in  the 
world.  While  here  we  are  to  be  “kept  for 
Christ”  by  the  Spirit.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  Christ  will  love  us  too  well  to  keep  us 
here  any  longer,  when  He  will  come  to  take  us 
to  Himself,  that  where  He  is  there  we  may  be 
also.  Paul  was  a  “  chosen  vessel,  ”  and  so  is  ev¬ 
ery  disciple  chosen,  not  only  for  salvation,  but 
for  service,  and  to  serve  as  a  friend  in  love. 
And  what  care  we  if  we  are  “hated  of  the 
world”?  So  was  the  Master,  and  the  servant 
would  be  as  his  master.  This  may  be  our  joy, 
as  a  proof  that  we  are  not  of  the  world.  We 
are  “called  to  be  saints,”  “elect  and  precious.” 
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By  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

In  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  while  rejoicing  in 
its  wonderful  growth,  let  us  make  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  it  an  incentive  for  grander  endea¬ 
vor  in  the  future.  A  renewed  consecration  will 
put  the  organization  in  its  proper  place  as  a 
means,  and  will  show  Christ  as  the  end  of  all 
endeavor. 

In  the  Endeavor  Day  Exercise  prepared  by  the 
United  Society,  ten  reasons  are  given  why  young 
people  should  be  active  members  of  this  Society : 

1.  It  is  notice  to  the  world  that  you  are  on 
the  Lord’s  side. 

2.  It  means  enlistment  under  the  banner  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  service. 

8.  The  Lord  w^ants  trained  soldiers  in  His 
army. 

4.  It  will  strengthen  you  in  your  purpose  to 
do  right. 

5.  You  need  the  Christian  fellowship  for  which 
it  stands. 

6.  It  w'ill  make  you  more  helpful  to  your  pas¬ 
tor. 

7.  It  wdll  bring  into  your  life  a  new  inspire-  1 
tion. 

8.  It  will  make  you  more  loyal  to  your  own 
church. 

9.  It  will  make  you  a  more  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian. 

10.  It  will  give  you  broader  view’s  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  and  develop  in  you  a  zeal  for  the 
spread  of  His  Gospel. 

What  has  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  done 
for  youf  What  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
offering  to-day  for  missions  be  a  thank-offering 
which  shall  express  gratitude  for  its  blessing ! 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Feb.  1. 

Chosen  of  Christ, — John  xv.  9-16. 

In  olden  times  God  set  apart  a  people  for  His 
own,  concerning  whom  He  said,  “The  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
Himself,  above  all  the  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.”  They  were  a  “peculiar  treasure,”  and 
He  chose  them  “because  He  loved  them,”  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  special  work  to  do.  He  gave  them 
a  dwe^ing  among  the  hills,  separated  from  the 
world  yet  near  the  highway  of  the  nations, 
where  they  were  to  preserve  the  true  worship  of 
God,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  fullness  of  time.  God  favored 
and  blessed  and  loved  and  also  disciplined  them 
as  no  other  people.  It  was  their  glory  that  God 
was  the  God  of  their  fathers  and  their  God.  In 
the  strength  of  this  they  lived  and  waited  and 
hoped. 

So  CJirist  said  to  His  disciples,  “I  chose  you 
out  of  the  world.”  It  pleased  Him  to  choose  us 
who  were  sinners,  deserving  wrath,  and  through 
His  rich  grace  to  put  His  Spirit  in  us,  and  to 
adopt  us  into  His  household  as  sons  of  God  and 
heirs  of  life.  All  who  are  thus  chosen  recognize 
their  imworthiness,  and  the  freedom  of  His 
grace.  Having  chosen  us.  He  has  set  this  love 
on  us,  and  loves  us  as  He  does  not  the  world. 
When  one  adopts  a  child,  he  chooses  one  on 
whom  He  will  bestow  His  name,  to  whom  he 
will  leave  his  inheritance.  Having  chosen  him, 
he  educates  and  trains  him  in  his  own  ways, 
and  fits  him  for  his  own  work.  He  is  in  all 
things,  and  loves  him  as  a  son. 

Christ  chose  us  to  be  His  friends.  No  longer 
are  we  children  of  the  evil  one,  or  bond  ser¬ 
vants  of  Christ;  we  are  His  friends,  compan¬ 
ions;  eating,  walking,  communing  with  Him. 
His  name  is  on  us ;  we  are  His,  and  He  is  ours ; 
His  Spirit  dwells  in  our  hearts. 

The  distinction  between  the  love  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  the  love  of  approbation  is  manifest 
here.  God  loves  sinners  with  the  love  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  compassion,  and  so  He  loves  the  world, 
without  respect  to  character.  But  He  loves  His 
own,  delights  in  them,  and  reveals  Himself  to 
them.  This  is  the  highest  love,  founded  in 
character  and  of  choice. 

Friendship  is  of  choice,  and  not  of  law.  No 
one  can  demand  the  place  of  a  friend.  The 
choice  must  be  mutual .  Christ  calls  us  “  friends .  ” 
He  chose  us.  It  is  characteristic  of  friends  that 
they  please  and  obey  and  serve  each  other,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  friendship. 
Love  delights  in  service,  “in  loving  finds  em¬ 
ploy.”  And  love  will  serve,  as  slavery  will  not 
do.  Love  will  give  its  life,  and  this  is  what 
Christ  has  done  for  His  friends.  Friends  have 
faith  in  each  other,  and  are  faithful  to  each 
other.  Christ  was  faithful  unto  death. 

As  our  friend,  Christ  gives  us  His  name.  As 
if  He  signed  His  name  to  a  check  and  left  it 
blank,  for  us,  to  fill  out  and  present  at  our  pleas¬ 
ure,  He  says.  Ask  of  My  Father  what  ye  will 
in  My  name,  and  He  will  give  it  you.  He  trusts 
us  with  His  name  and  honor.  We  are  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  we  represent  Him  before  the  world. 

Such  an  honor  demands  that  we  be  foimd 
worthy,  that  we  represent  His  character  and  do 
His  will.  We  are  to  ask  concerning  all  things. 
What  would  Christ  do?  What  would  please 
Him  ?  The  honor  and  power  He  has  given  us, 
we  are  to  use  for  the  good  of  others.  What  we 
learn  of  Him  we  are  to  tell  to  others.  We  are 
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ture’  ’  by  regeneration,  they  can  have  no  delight 
in  God,  nor  He  any  complacency  in  them.  Why 
cannot  Satan  cease  to  be  a  liar?  Alas,  “there 
is  no  truth  in  him.’’  It  is  his  very  nature  to 
lie,  and  “when  he  speaketh  a  lie,’’  he  is  but 
acting  out  his  own  crafty  and  malignant  na¬ 
ture.  Let  us  rejoice  that  “it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  lie,’’  or  to  do  aught  that  is  wrong. 

V. ,  ‘  ‘Good  were  it  for  that  man  (Judas)  if  he 
had  never  been  born’’  (Mark  xiv.  21).  These 
words  of  Christ  prove  that  His  betrayer’s  exist¬ 
ence  will  be  to  him  a  source  of  misery  without 
end.  But,  say  some,  did  not  God  know,  before 
giving  Judas  existence,  just  what  his  character 
and  destiny  would  be?  And  if  He  did,  was  it 
not  unjust  and  cruel  in  Him  to  create  Judas  ? 
If  Judas  was  but  a  thinking  machine,  and  if  he 
could  no  more  help  being  the  traitor  he  was 
than  he  could  help  breathing,  he  is  to  be  pitied, 
and  God  is  censurable  for  creating  him.  But 
Judas  Iscariot  was,  like  all  other  men,  an  un¬ 
trammelled  moral  agent.  God  endowed  him,  as 
He  does  all  others,  with  a  conscience,  a  knowl« 
edge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  witjh  the  power  cf 
choice,  or  with  entire  freedom  of  the  will ;  in 
short.  He  gave  that  base  man  a  chance  to  be 
saved,  and  even  granted  him  some  special  facili# 
ties  for  becoming  a  saint.  Few  of  our  race  have 
been  so  privileged,  or  favored  with  such  pecu¬ 
liar  facilities.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  say,  as 
some  do,  that  Judas  could  not  possibly  avoid 
betraying  JTesus,  or  being  the  wicked  man  he 
was.  In  that  crowning  act  of  his,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  he  deliberately  CHOSE  to  do  what 
he  did,  and  if  he  merited  not  the  retribution  he 
received,  what  criminal  ever  did?  We  do  well 
to  remember  that  of  all  those  who  die  in  their 
sins,  it  will  be  true,  as  it  was  of  Judas,  Good 
were  it  for  them  had  they  never  been  bom! 
God  forbid,  reader,  that  so  repulsive,  so  cheer¬ 
less  an  inscription  as  that,  should  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  one  for  your  tombstone  or  mine ! 
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over  him.  Ellisha  promptly  acknowledged  the 
call,  leaving  a  condition  of  ample  prosperity 
(chap.  xix.  19)  for  God’s  service,  and  entering 
upon  his  work  with  (not  an  act  of  sacrifice, 
but)  a  joyful  feast  of  consecration  (verse  21). 
For  several  years  he  simply  “ministered  xmto” 
Elijah  (verse  21,  compare  2  Elings  iii.  11),  gain¬ 
ing  from  his  companionship  such  inspiration  as 
fitted  him  for  the  large  place  which  he  was  af¬ 
terward  to  have  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

Up  to  this  time  the  kingdom  had  been  at 
peace.  By  Ahab’s  marriage  with  Jezebel,  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  on  the  northwest,  had  become  a  friendly 
power,  and  the  long  antagonism  between  Israel 
and  Judah  had  been  at  last  finally  put  away  by 
the  marriage  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
King  of  Judah,  with  Ahab’s  daughter  Athalia 
(2  Kings  viii.  18).  This  condition  of  things  be¬ 
ing  entirely  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Syria, 
Israel’s  neighbor  on  the  northeast,  Ben-hadad 
II.,  son  of  the  King  of  Damascus  of  that  name 
who  had  distressed  Baasha  (chap.  xv.  20),  and 
gained  advantage  overOmri  (chap.  xx.  34),  now 
invaded  Israel  -with  a  mighty  host,  including 
contingents  from  a  vast  number  of  the  petty 
States,  into  which,  as  we  leam  from  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  the  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Northern  Jordan,  was  at  this  time  parcelled 
out,  ana  of  which  apparently  Syria  had  become 
the  suzerain  or  over-lord. 

Doubtless  Ahab  had  felt  so  secure  in  his  al¬ 
liances,  as  to  n^lect  the  care  of  his  army,  for 
his  available  force  was  so  small  (verse  15,  seven 
thousand,  probably  a  round  number),  that  he 
was  obliged  to  entrench  himself  in  Samaria. 
The  hard  and  insulting  ’  terms  offered  by  Ben- 
hadad,  however,  roused  the  mettle  both  of  king 
and  people,  and  being  encouraged  by  a  prophet 
(not  Elijah),  who  brought  word  that  in  this  ex¬ 
tremity  Jehovah  would  interpose  in  Israel’s  be¬ 
half,  in  order  that  they  might  know  that  He 
was  the  Lord,  Ahab  put  himself  under  the 
prophet’s  direction,  and  making  a  sally  while 
Ben-hadad  and  his  ofBcers  were  feasting,  a  pan¬ 
ic  ensued  and  the  Syrian  host  was  utterly  rout¬ 
ed,  Ben-hadad  barely  making  his  escape  on  one 
of  the  chariot  horses. 

At  the  command  of  God  through  the  prophet, 
A  Hah  now  strepgthened  his  army,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Ben-hadad’ s  return  the  following  season. 
As  was  expected,  the  Syrian  army  returned; 
but  in  the  belief  that  Jehovah  was  a  god  of  the 
hills,  they  disposed  themselves  for  battle  in  the 
broad  plain  of  Jezreel,  near  Aphek.  Though  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  Syrian  force,  the  army 
of  Israel  were  but  as  two  little  fiocks  of  kids, 
yet  strengthened  by  another  message  from  God, 
they  were  signally  victorious,  and  Ben-hadad 
was  obliged  to  sue  humbly  for  peace.  With  char¬ 
acteristic  dullness  of  vision,  Ahab  failed  utterly 
to  see  that  the  very  existence  of  Israel  was  at 
stake  in  this  long  struggle  with  Syria,  and 
careless  of  the  evident  pixrpose  of  God  (verse 
42),  instead  of  going  on  to  crush  the  Syrian 
forces,  he  made  terms  with  his  dangerous 
neighbor,  and  sent  Ben-hadad  away  in  peace. 
A  message  from  God,  partly  acted  and  partly 
spoken  by  an  unnamed  prophet,  after  the  us¬ 
ual  manner  of  prophetic  teaching  (verses  85-42) , 
showed  Ahab  his  blunder,  and  warned  him  of 
his  punishment. 

THE  LESSON. 

1  Kings  xxi.  1-16.  No  parallel  passage. 

Golden  Text — Take  heed  and  beware  of  cov- 
Luke  xxi.  15. 
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EXPOSITIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

I.  “If  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  thank 
have  ye  ?  for  even  sinners  love  those  that  love 
them”  (Luke  vi.  32,  Revised  Version).  In  these 
words  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  we  are  taught, 
impliedly,  (1)  that  sinners  (unregenerate  men) 
love  only  those  that  love,  or  seem  to  love,  them ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  love  self  supreme¬ 
ly.  (2)  That  no  praise,  thank,  or  reward  is  due 
to  those  that  can  love  none  but  those  who  love 
them.  (3)  That  to  be  a  Christian,  one’s  heart 
must  be  so  changed  that  with  the  love  of  good¬ 
will-  he  can  love  them  that  love  him  not,  and 
that  treat  him  abusively.  It  is  man’s  nature  to 
hate  those  that  hate  or  in  any  way  maltreat 
him,  but  Jesus  makes  it  indispensable  to  salva¬ 
tion  that  we  become  unselfish  and  forgiving,  de¬ 
sirous  of  the  highest  good  even  of  our  enemies. 
He  does  not,  however,  make  it  our  duty  to  love 
with  the  love  of  complacency  those  who  are 
vile.  Christ  loved  the  wicked  with  the  love  of 
benevolence,  and  so  must  we  if  we  expect  to  be 
saved. 

II.  “Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  com¬ 

mit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he 
cannot  sin  because  he  is  born  of  God”  (1  John 
iii.  9) .  If  construed  in  their  literal  sense,  these 
words  would  mean,  that  from  the  moment  of 
one’s  regeneration  he  is  wholly  sinless,  and  that 
he  ever  after  remained  sinless.  If  thus  under¬ 
stood,  what  saint  is  there,  or  has  there  been, 
who  would  not  at  once  abandon  all  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  saved?  John's  meaning  is,  that  after  one’s 
conversion,  he  no  longer  sins  as  he  did  while  un¬ 
regenerate — habitually,  and  without  compunc¬ 
tion  or  true  penitence.  He  still  sins,  but  not  as 
he  once  did.  Why  not  as  he  once  did?  Because 
the  “seed”  that  God  had  planted  in  his  heart, 
and  that  became  the  source  of  his  conversion, 
“remaineth  in  him.”  Peter,  though  “born  of 
Gk>d,”  committed  a  great  sin,  yet  it  did  not 
prove  ruinous,  because  the  germinating  seed  re¬ 
mained  in  him.  What  God  plants  He  fructifies, 
and  renders  permanently  productive.  The  wa- 
tef  that  Christ  gives  becomes  “a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.”  God’s  cho¬ 
sen  ones  do  not  become  fatal  apostates,  yet  they 
“commit  sin.’’  * 

HI.  “The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  .  .  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis¬ 
cerned’’  (1  Cor.  ii.  14).  Spiritual  things,  it 
seems,  can  be  comprehended  or  experimentally 
known  only  by  the  regenerated.  With  unreno- 
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Rheumatism 


A  fast  is  always  a  sign  of  pen¬ 
itence,  often  quickened  by  calamities,  past  or 
threatened  (see  Judges  xx.  26,  1  Sam.  vii.  6, 
Joel  i.  14,  ii.  12).  By  such  a  solemn  act  the 
stamp  of  truth  would  be  set  upon  the  accusa¬ 
tion  against  Naboth.  No  one  would  dream  of 
doubting  it. 

It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  appoint 
national  fasts  (2  Chron.  xx.  3),  but  imder  the 
free  privileges  of  the  cities,  he  would  not  think 
of  appointing  a  local  fast,  except  through  and 
with  consent  of  the  local  authorities.  Naboth 
was  to  be  set  on  high,  not  in  a  place  of  honor, 
to  be  afterward  the  more  degraded,  but  simply 
as  a  man  accused  of  some  crime  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  well-being  of  the  city. 

To  blaspheme  Ood  and  the  king  was  probably 
the  common  formula  for  treason,  or  Jezebel^ 
would  hardly  have  made  use  of  it, 


Is  of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  The  former  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  high  fever,  and  in  the  swollen  Joints  there 
is  intense  pain,  which  often  suddenly  changes  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another.  Chronic  rheumatism  is 
without  fever  and  not  so  severe,  but  more  continuons, 
and  liable  to  copie  on  at  every  storm  or  after  slight  ex¬ 
posure.  Rheumatism  is  known  to  be  a  disease  of  the 
blood,  and  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  had  great  success  in 
curing  it.  This  medicine  possesses  qualities  which  neu¬ 
tralize  acidity,  and  purify,  enrich,  and  vitalize  the  blood. 

A  Well-known  Clergyman. 

“  I  have  used  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  several  years,  and 
I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  tonics  and  blood  pur¬ 
ifiers.  As  a  medicine  for  use  in  the  Spring  to  tone  up 
the  entire  system,  it  is  unexcelled.  I  take  t>leasnre  in 
recommending  it  as  an  excellent  remedy." — G.  A.  Ott- 
MANN,  Rector  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Yorkville, 
South  Carolina. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
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The  word 

here  is  bless,  not  blaspheme,  but  there  are  sever¬ 
al  instances  of  its  being  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
Such  are  Job  i.  5,  11,  ii.  5,  etc.  To  support  any 
such  accusation,  at  least  two  witnesses  were 
necessary  (Dent.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15),  and  two  sons 
of  worthlessness  (Belial  is  not  a  proper  noun  in 
the  Old  Testament,  though  it  is  so  used  once  in 
the  New),  that  is,  according  to  the  common 
Hebrew  idiom,  men  utterly  worthless,  were  to 
be  suborned  to  testify  against  him. 

Verses  11-13. 
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It  is  a  shocking  evidence  of  the 
corruption  of  the  nation,  that  Jezebel  should 
deem  such  a  plan  likely  to  be  successful ;  but 
she  was  not  mistaken.  Such  a  monstrous  per¬ 
version  of  the  pow'er  of  office  is  possible  only 
in  a  time  when  the  moral  tone  of  a  people  is  at 
the  lowest.  Probably,  however,  the  royal  cities 
were  especially  corrupt.  One  would  hardly  look 
for  many  of  God’s  “seven  thousand”  there,  and 
Naboth  was  perhaps  the  only  true  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  in  that  city.  He  was  not  there  much 
longer.  Jezebel’s  plan  was  entirely  successful, 
and  he  was  soon  hurried  away  to  the  place  of 
stoning  outside  the  city  (Lev.  xxiv.  14) ,  and  with 
his  sons  (see  2  Kings  ix.  26)  was  put  to  death. 
The  sons  were  necessarily  included  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  or  Ahab  would  still  have  been  unable  to 
seize  the  inheritance. 

Verse  14.  The  obsequiousness  of  the  author¬ 
ities  in  hastening  to  inform  Jezebel  of  the  re¬ 
sult,  seems  a  new  witness  to  the  depths  to 
which  they  had  sunk. 

Verse  15.  Jezebel  had  studiously  kept  all 
these  proceedings  from  Ahab.  Now  she  exult- 
ingly  tells  him  that  he  may  have  his  will.  He 
does  not  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  this 
result  has  been  brought  about,  still  fiattering 
himself  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  actions  of 
which  he  is  ignorant. 

Verse  16.  We  know  from  2  Kings  ix.  25, 
that  Ahab  drove  down  in  his  chariot  to  Jezreel, 
accompanied  by  his  two  officers,  Jehu  and  Bid- 
kar.  He  is  in  haste  to  enter  upon  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  new  property. 

But  a  sudden  checl^  comes  to  his  enjoyment, 
as  we  learn  from  the  verses  which  complete  the 
chapter.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  is  ex- 
ultingly  taking  possession  (see  2  Kings  ix.  25, 
26),  EUjah  appears  suddenly  before  him  and 
pronounces  the  judgment  of  God  upon  him  and 
his  race.  The  plea  of  ignorance  will  not  avail 
him  here,  and  Ahab  does  not  so  much  as  think 
of  bringing  it  forward.  Henceforth  he  might 
repent  and  put  off  the  evil  day,  but  he  could 
not  hope  to  avert  the  consequences  of  his  act 
from  his  posterity. 

It  may  help  to  explain  some  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  Ahab’s  repentance  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  postponement  of  the  threatened  punish¬ 
ment,  to  observe  that  in  the  dealings  of  God  with 
Israel,  the  nation,  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit. 
The  history  of  Israel  is  the  history  of  His  rev¬ 
elation  of  Himself,  and  therefore,  though  the 
individual  might  repent  and  his  pimishment  be 
removed,  yet  the  consequences  of  his  sins,  as  far 
as  the  nation  was  concerned,  remained.  And 
because  this  is  a  revelation  of  eternal  truth,  it 
applies  to  all  men  throughout  all  time.  Notone 
of  us  can,  by  any  act  of  repentance,  however 
genuine,  any  turning  from  our  evil  way,  how¬ 
ever  whole-hearted,  do  away  with  the  evil  in- 
fiuences  that  our  sin  has  made  active,  or  avert 
from  those  we  have  infiuenced  the  consequences 
of  our  acts.  These  things  were  written  for  our 
warning.  Those  friends  and  companions  whom 
you  led  astray  or  encouraged  in  wrong-doing — 
will  your  repentance  bring  them  to  God  ?  Are 
you  content  that  they  shall  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  sins  which  you  have  been  for¬ 
given?  Dare  you,  then,  go  on  to  sin,  even 
though  grace  may  abound  to  you  ? 

This  lesson  casts  much  light  upon  a  question 
usually  found  perplexing — the  functions  of  law 
and  prophecy  in  God’s  dealings  with  Israel. 
The  whole  incident,  with  its  law  of  real  prop¬ 
erty,  of  municipal  government,  of  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure,  of  peiud  justice,  shows  that  the  purpose 
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etousness, 

We  have  now  reached  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  Ahab,  the  real  crisis  in  his  life.  And 
it  is  very  noteworthy  that  this  crisis,  the  final 
condemnation  of  Ahab  and  his  race,  was  brought 
about,  not  by  any  errors  of  doctrine  or  religious 
practice,  such  as  he  committed  in  fostering  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  ^ut  by  a  crime 
against  a  fellow  man — a  perversion  of  human 
justice.  This  teaches  an  impressive  lesson  of 
the  long  patience  of  God  with  regard  to  those 
sins  which  are  peculiarly  against  Himself, 
while  showing  Himself  prompt  to  “  avenge  His 
own  elect,  ”  sensitive  to  every  offence  against  His 
“little  ones.” 

Verse  1.  The  war  being  over,  Ahab  has  time 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  improvement — not 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  but  of  his 
summer  palace.  Jezreel,  about  seven  miles  from 
Samaria,  was  to  that  capital  very  much  what 
Windsor  is  to  London,  or  Potsdam  to  Berlin.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gil- 
boa,  over  against  Little  Hermon,  and  the  watch- 
tower  of  the  palace  (2  Kings  ix.  17)  command¬ 
ed  a  view  in  one  direction  over  the  broad  plain 
of  Elsdraelon  to  Carmel,  and  in  the  other,  over 
the  vineyards  of  the  steep  hillside,  down  the  ro¬ 
mantic  valley  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan  and  the 
distant  mountains  of  Moab.  The  palace  was  on 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  (2  Kings  ix.  17,  30, 
31),  and  perhaps  its  pleasure  grounds  were  some¬ 
what  limited.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore, 
that  Ahab  should  desire  to  purchase  the  adja¬ 
cent  vineyard. 

Verse  2.  Money,  as  we  understand  it,  coins 
of  definite  weight,  was  not  known  to  the  Jews 
imtil  the  Captivity,  when  they  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Persian  coins.  Silver  was  weighed  as 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii.  16). 

Verse  8.  Naboth’s  answer  shows  him  to  be  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  one  of  the  “remnant” 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  There 
was  no  such  bravery  in  his  avowing  it  at  this 
time,  as  is  generally  attributed  to  him.  Since 
the  event  on  Carmel  Ahab  had  been  on  good 
terms  with  the  prophets  (see  chap.  xx.  18,  14, 
28,  85,  etc.),  not  molesting  them  even  when 
they  reproved  him  (chap.  xx.  48),  and  hum¬ 
bler  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  of  course 
safe.  His  refusal  to  sell  his  inheritance,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  a  moral  grandeur.  It  was  partly 
a  matter  of  religion  (compare  Lev.  xxv.  28-28, 
with  Num.  xxxvi.  7),  and  partly,  no  doubt,  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  for  we  cannot  conclude 
that  the  law  referred  to  was  in  practice  consid¬ 
ered  universally  binding.  However  this  may  be, 
he  is  a  noble  illustration  of  high  principle.  Even 
in  these  days  of  religious  enlightenment,  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  man  who  will  sacrifice  gain  to  a 
noble  sentiment  or  a  lofty  principle.  Such  men 
are  called  unpractical ;  but  teach  your  class  how 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God. 

Verse  4.  Ahab  had  gone  down  to  Jezreel  to 
n^otiate  with  Naboth  about  this  business.  He 
returned  to  Samaria  heavy  and  displeased,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  rebelliously  excited  and  angry,  just  as  he 
had  been  at  the  reproof  of  the  prophet  (chap. 
XX.  48) .  That  events  so  different  in  importance 
should  arouse  in  him  the  same  fqplings,  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  conduct  in  this  instance — the  con- 
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ROSWELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  H.D.,  LL.D. 


FREDERIC  BATTELL  TERRY. 

Diamonds  of  the  first  water,  gems  of  superior 
lustre,  are  in  their  proper  place  when  they  are 
so  set  as  to  flash  their  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  To  the  man  of  feeling  there  must 
be  a  special  pleasure  in  lifting  from  the  dark  to 
the  sunlight  jewels  whose  radiance  will  kindle 
admiration  to  the  end  of  time.  There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  of  instinctive  approbation  of  one 
who  imveils  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  art,  as  there  is  also  an  instinctive  feel- 
iog  that  nature  and  art  belong  in  a  sense  to  all 
who  can  appreciate  them.  A  sentiment  kindred 
to  this,  strong  and  beautiful  in  human  nature, 
demands  that  genius  and  character  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  public  property,  and  that  their  works 
shall  be  the  common  inheritance. 

Such  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  words 
“  Printed  not  Published”  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  of  about  seventy  pages,  entitled  “Stories 
by  Frederic  Battell  Terry,  ”  for  a  copy  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  his  grandfather,  the  Hon. 
Robbins  Battell.  We  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
perceiving  in  this  little  book  distinct  traces  of 
literary  genius;  in  feeling  that  the  author’s 
name  belongs  to  the  guild  of  letters,  and  in 
suggesting  that  it  is  due  to  the  public  that 
these  stories  shoud  be  published  as  well  as 
printed. 

Frederic  Battell  Terry,  the  only  child  of  F.  P. 
Terry  of  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Ellen  Mills 
Terry,  of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  was  born  March  3d, 
1874,  and  died  July  30,  1890.  The  stories  here 
printed,  with  one  exception,  were  written  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  were  all  used  as  school  com¬ 
positions.  The  photoCTaph  before  us  shows  a 
strong,  intelligent,  pure,  winsome  face,  but  a 
boy’s  face.  With  a  real  relish  for  religious 
truth,  and  experience  of  its  power,  he  had  a 
boy’s  fondness  for  outdoor  sports,  an  artist’s 
love  of  music,  a  botanist’s  interest  in  flowers. 
His  intensity  of  nature  was  evinced  by  a  strong 
College  feeling  even  in  anticipation  of  becoming 
a  Yale  student,  and  by  strong  love  of  country. 
He  was  also  a  most  obedient  and  devoted  son. 

Tlie  reader  of  these  remarkable  stories  feels  .at 
once  that  he  was  “born,  not  made,”  a  literary 
man.  Yet  of  course  there  are  traces  in  them  of 
his  favorite  authors,  especially  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  Besides  the  books  of  travel  and  adventure 
dear  to  boyhood,  Scott,  Irving  and  Poe  were  his 
favorite  writers.  The  knowledge  which  under¬ 
lies  his  work  was  doubtless  due  to  his'  constant 
poring  over  encyclopedias,  but  the  genius  which 
transformed  that  knowledge  of  history,  adven¬ 
ture  and  life  into  an  air  of  veri-similitude, 
breathing  through  the  rapid  action  of  his  stories, 
was  his  own.  Only  this  rare  gift  from  nature 
can  account,  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  for  terse,  rapid, 
brilliant  stories,  without  an  unnecessary  move¬ 
ment,  without  a  violation  of  the  unities. 

Our  own  judgment  on  the  literary  quality  pe¬ 
culiarly  exhibited  in  the  memorial  volume  was 
written  before  learning  what  estimate  was  put 
on  it  by  others.  We  sought  knowledge  of  the 
opinion  of  others,  however,  with  no  fear  of  being 
convicted  of  radical  error.  We  wish  we  were  at 
liberty  to  mention  the  names  of  the  eminent 
men  and  women  from  whose  letters  are  here 
quoted  a  few  sentences  expressing  the  unani¬ 
mous  judgment  of  qualified  judges.  “I  had  no 
idea  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  could  show  such  high 
evidences  of  literary  ability.”  “I  am  amazed  at 
the  promise  of  literary  ability  and  taste  which 
the  stories  disclose.”  “A  spark  of  genius  was 
extinguished  when  the  light  of  life  left  this 
promising  young  fellow.  His  stories  show  a 
command  of  language,  an  activity  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  an  observation  of  life  and  a  vein  of  gen¬ 
tle  humor,  which  make  it  hardly  possible  for  the 
reader  to  realize  that  all  this  is  a  child’s  work.” 
“The  stories  remind  me  of  Hawthorne.”  “He 
has  not  only  a  beautiful  literary  gift,  but,  for 
so  young  a  boy,  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with 
English  literature  and  a  beautiful  delicacy  of 
mind  and  spirit.”  “A  wonderful  production 
both  in  conception  and  language  for  a  boy  only 
fifteen  years  old.”  “As  specimens  of  early 
work,  the  stories  seem  to  me  almost  unparalleled 
and  really  worthy  to  he  compared  with  the 
work  of  famous  names  of  mature  years.”  “The 
compositions  imply  a  maturity  of  mind,  an  orig¬ 
inality  of  thinking  and  a  creative  faculty  rarely 
seen  in  one  so  young.”  “The  assured  style,  all 
his  own,  rapid,  vigorous,  seeing  and  making 
others  see, — surely  this  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
The  momentum  is  so  great  and  yet  checked  at 
the  supreme  instant  as  by  the  unfaltering  hand 
of  an  artist.”  “Their  most  remarkable  trait 
is  concentration  of  ideas  into  small  space,  which 
is  usually  the  result  of  training  and  of  training 
alone  in  the  best  writers.”  “It  is  almost  incred¬ 
ible  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  could  have  written 
them.  ”  “  The  loss  is  a  national  one.  The  gift  of 
expression  is  so  evidently  a  gift.” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  remark¬ 
able  boy  has  been  taken  from  American  life  and 
'letters.  Every  lover  of  literature  who  has  been 
allowed  to  see  this  little  book  feels  that  he  too 
has  been  bereaved.  With(Tut  entering  upon  a 
vain  speculation  as  to  what  young  Terry  might 
have  become  as  an  American  writer,  the  few 
pages  he  has  written  prove  that  his  early  death 
is  a  public  loss. 

Next  week  Wednesday,  Feb.  4th.  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  will  meet  in  Washington,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  As  a  great  duty 
and  a  great  responsibility  has  been  devolved  up¬ 
on  this  Committee,  one  in  which  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  Church  is  involved,  we  do  well  to 
remember  them,  not  in  a  critical  mood,  ready 
to  find  fault,  but  in  our  most  serious  thoughts 
and  most  fervent  prayers. 


18  THE  NEGRO  BETTER  OFF  AFTER  TWEN¬ 
TY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  FREEDOM  ? 

Last  Summer  there  appeared  in  The  Etanoe- 
U8T  a  couple  of  letters  from  a  lady  who  had 
spent  many  years  at  the  South,  and  who  asked 
the  question — a  little  startling  to  be  raised  at 
this  late  day — whether,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  freedom,  the  negro  was  really  better  off,  ma¬ 
terially  and  morally,  than  in  the  days  of  slav¬ 
ery  ?  with  a  strong  conviction  in  her  mind  that 
he  was  not.  She  now  returns  to  the  subject,  rais¬ 
ing  the  same  question,  to  which  she  gives  a  di¬ 
vided  answer.  Yes  and  No,  admitting  that 
education  is  good  for  the  colored  people  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  claiming  that  beyond  that  it 
only  unfits  them  for  what  is  their  natural  sta¬ 
tion  in  life.  As  the  two  sides  of  her  argument 
seem  to  balance  each  other,  we  let  them  stand 
together.  She  has  had  rare  opportunities  for 
observation,  having  spent  many  Winters  at  the 
South — not,  as  she  is  careful  to  say,  ‘  ‘  in  city 
hotels,  nor  in  private  boarding-houses  in  some 
village  or  town,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  a 
colored  church  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  but  on 
an  old  plantation,  where  upwards  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  negroes  have  their  homes,  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  one  of  the  most  important  mission  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Freedman’s  Board.”  She  proceeds: 

After  twenty-five  years’  intercourse  with  these 
people,  have  they  really  improved?  I  answer. 
Yes  and  No.  The  Freedman’s  Board  have  had 
much  to  encourage  them  in  the  work  done  by 
the  preachers  and  teachers — men  and  women 
who  have  exiled  themselves  in  thie  black  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  South,  whose  lives  are  living  epis¬ 
tles  to  these  poor,  ignorant  people.  The  light 
of  the  Gospel  has  dawned  upon  many  of  these 
simple,  trusting  hearts,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  the  same  of  hundreds  and  thousands  al¬ 
most  in  sound  of  the  work  in  our  mission  sta¬ 
tions.  This  degradation  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  compare  their  lives  as  bondmen,  to  their 
present  condition  as  freedmen.  In  the  old  life, 
many  of  the  planters  who  owned  their  slaves 
were  ministers  and  elders  in  the  Church.  Sta¬ 
tistics  have  already  been  given  in  The  Evange¬ 
list  of  the  honest,  earnest  effort  which  they 
made  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  negro.  In 
his  condition  as  a  slave,  he  was  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  master,  who  could  punish  him  for 
idleness  or  petty  stealing — matters  in  which  the 
law  did  not  interfere.  Now  the  rules  for  his 
daily  life  are  changed.  Offences  against  pfoper- 
ty  and  against  person  and  life,  are  disposed  of 
by  the  courts;  but  for  sins  against  God  and 
himself,  the  negro  is  now  left  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  will,  and  is  not  confronted  by  the  jail 
or  penitentiary.  It  will  take  many  years  of 
mission  work  to  impress  the  free  negro  with  his 
obligations,  especiaUy  when  he  has  as  examples 
elders  and  deacons  who  are  by  no  means  pat¬ 
terns  in  morality. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Freedman  ?  As  long  as  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  Biddle  University  in  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  for  Colored  Min¬ 
isters  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  exist  and  continue 
their  work,  they  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  race,  in  sending  out  each  year  a  class  of 
young  men  as  preachers  and  teachers  to  their 
dwn  people,  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work. 
Both  these  institutions  are  Presbyterian.  The 
former  was  planted,  endowed,  and  equipped  by 
a  lady  in  New  York,  and  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Northern  Church.  Its  possibilities  are  al¬ 
most  incalculable. 

The  school  in  Tuscaloosa  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  negro  population,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Southern  Assembly,  organized  sixteen  years  ago 
by  the  first  ministers  in  the  Southern  Church — 
men  who  gave  up  their  pastoral  charges  and 
comfortable  salaries,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
good  of  the  negro,  and  eke  out  a  support  from 
the  meagre  collections  taken  up  in  the  various 
Synods. 

Besides  these  institutions  in  our  own  denomi¬ 
nation,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  many  schools 
have  been  established  aU  over  the  South  by  the 
PVeedman’s  Board,  which  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  these  schools  both  old  and  young 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  in 
reading  the  Bible  they  have  found  instruction 
and  comfort ;  they  have  learned  enough  arith¬ 
metic  to  keep  them  from  being  cheated  out  of 
their  just  dues;  they  know  the  geography  of 
their  own  country,  and  many  interesting  things 
of  foreign  lands;  they  have  been  exhorted  to 
honesty,  cleanliness,  and  sobriety,  and  fidelity 
to  their  family  relations. 

Is  not  this  enough  f  Why  lift  them  out  of 
their  sphere,  and  unfit  them  for  the  life  ordain¬ 
ed  for  them,  by  suggestions  of  the  “  ologies,  ”  or 
the  merest  smattering  of  “  music  and  painting,  ” 
for  which  they  have  no  use  in  their  little  cab¬ 
ins?  Thev  cannot  all  be  professors  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  seven  millions  of  these  people  cannot 
come  North  to  live,  for  to  this  even  the  politi¬ 
cian  and  sentimentalist  would  object.  A  few 
isolated  instances  of  blacks  achieving  something 
in  the  professions  or  in  politics,  by  no  means  es¬ 
tablish  the  precedent.  Very  rarely  is  a  negro 
placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  Seldom 
do  they  rise  beyond  the  position  of  butlers, 
coachmen,  or  waiters — perhaps  some  may  be¬ 
come  janitors.  It  seems  to  be  their  fate  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Why, 
then,  excite  in  their  minds  ideas  and  hopes  of 
what  they  cannot  realize?  It  only  makes  them 
ridiculous  and  absiu’d,  while  contributing  no¬ 
thing  to  their  real  position  or  happiness.  A 
case  or  two  will  illustrate  what  I  mean : 

Hardly  a  year  after  the  war  was  over,  I  was 
in  the  South,  and  turning  out  of  the  avenue  one 
day  into  the  big  road,  there  sat  ‘‘Aunt  Sylvia,” 
on  the  comer  of  the  fence  which  separated  the 
great  cotton  field  from  the  highway.  She  was 
weeping  and  moaning  and  wiping  her  face  with 
the  skirt  of  her  tattered  garment.  I  stopped 
and  asked  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  addressed 
her  in  the  old  way  as  ‘‘Aunt  Sylvia.”  She  look¬ 
ed  up  at  me,  with  her  countenance  full  of  men¬ 
ace,  and  said  ‘‘I  ane  none  ob  yo  aunt,  I  yo 
e’kle;  but  I  himtin’  edycation,  an  I  can’t  fin’ 
em ;  dey  tell  me  I  mus’  hab  edycation,  an  dese 
po’  ole  legs  mos’  walk  off,  an  don’t  see  em.” 
I  explained  what  this  great  treasure  was,  told 
her  where  to  get  it  (about  two  hundred  yards 
distant,  in  the  mission-school),  and  tried  to 
impress  upon  her  the  self-denial  and  painstak¬ 
ing  required  on  her  part  to  obtain  it,  and  pass¬ 
ed  on  my  way. 

About  fifteen  years  afterwards,  I  was  waiKing 
in  the  same  avenue,  when  I  saw  an  old  woman 
trotting  along  towards  me,  a  large  cotton  bas¬ 
ket  poised  on  her  head,  and  she  singing  as  hap¬ 
py  as  the  robins  in  the  live  oak  above  her.  It 
was  old  ‘‘Aunt  Sylvia.”  I  spoke  to  her,  and 
asked  if  she  ever  found  ‘  ‘edycation,  ”  and  if  she 
liked  it  ?  She  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  re¬ 
plied  ‘‘Now,  Missy,  doan  mek  sport  ob  me; 
edycation  is  be’y  good  for  de  leetle  nigger,  but 
it  done  tu’n  de  head  of  de  young  trash,  an’  now 
de  cotton  row  too  long  an’  de  sun  too  high  fo 
dem  to  work,  an’  dey  jes  tek  de  big  road,  day 
in  an’  day  out.”  Sure  enough,  1  met  many  of 
the  shining  black  faces,  having  finished  school, 
disporting  themselves  on  the  highway,  under 
green  veils  and  parasols,  waiting  to  be  sent  for 
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maiPmatter 


The  inauguration  of  Professor  Briggs  in  his 
new  chair  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
brings  to  mind  the  great  number  of  men  distin¬ 
guished  for  learning  and  piety,  that  from  first  to 
last  have  been  connected  with  that  noble  institu¬ 
tion.  Drs.  Robinson,  Skinner,  Adams  and  Smith 
are  all  great  names.  The  last  great  loss  was  the 
scholarly  and  eloquent  Professor  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  whose  face  we  always  keep  before  us 
in  the  office  of  The  Evanqeust,  a  small  copy  of 
which  we  present  here.  It  is  a  countenance 
that  all  who  knew  him  love  to  look  upon.  It 
seemed  to  us  especially  fitting  to  reproduce  it 
now  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Briggs,  whom  he  greatly  loved,  and  looked  up¬ 
on  as  the  rising  hope  of  Biblical  scholarship  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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puipii,  wnere  we  naa  a  view  of  the  entire  con¬ 
gregation.  With  streaming  eyes  we  sat  and 
gazed  at  these  people.  The  perfect  order,  the 
tidy  appearance,  the  serious  attention,  the  ear¬ 
nest  prayers,  and  the  singing— there  never  was 
sweeter  music  than  negroes  make  in  chorus. 
We  did  not  know  for  a  few  moments  whether 
we  were  in  the  church,  or  whether  we  had  been 
wafted  to  the  other  side.  Good  has  been  done 
here.  There  was  no  minister  that  day, but  the  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  admirably  by  the  teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  who  had  been  at  the  mission  many  years, 
wished  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  the  people, 
and  beckoning  with  her  hand,  said  ‘‘Let  me  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  Mrs.  McBride,”  but  before  I  had 
time  to  consent,  I  was  clasped  in  the  ample 
embrace  of  old  ‘‘Aunt  Rinty,”  with  ‘‘Bless  de 
Lord,  ray  chile  done  cum  once  mo’  to  see  wee 
all,  so  glad  for  see  you,  honey!”  And  ‘‘Mr. 
Thompson,  ”  looking  very  much  abashed  at  the 
title  given  him,  shouted  out  ‘‘Tankde  Lord,  ole’ 
Cuffy  still  hy’ar,  on  de  prayin  side  ob  eternity, 
to  squoze  leetle  missy  han  once  mo!”  Many 
of  the  old  people  waited  outside,  till  words  of 
encouragement  and  Godspeed  were  said  to  these 

faithful  teachers.  Then  Miss  J - asked.  What 

criticism  I  had  to  make  upon  the  work  from 
year  to  year  ?  I  replied  that  it  had  only  pleas¬ 
ant,  encouraging  ones,  except  in  one  direction: 
‘‘When  we  go  to  your  home  in  Massachusetts, 
are  you  going  to  introduce  to  us  the  old  man 
who  cleans  your  cellar  and  puts  up  your  coal  as 
Mr.  O’ Flanagan,  or  your  cook  as  Miss  Maloney?” 
‘‘Certainly  not,”  she  replied.  ‘‘Then  why  do  it 
here?  You  are  unfitting  them  for  the  only  life 
they  will  ever  know,  and  making  them  discon¬ 
tented  in  the  lot  God  has  placed  them.” 

We.saimtered  home  together ;  many  of  these  old 
people  we  had  known  from  childhood,  and  loved 
in  other  days,  and  I  asked  them,  ‘‘How  are  yon 
getting  on?”  Old  Aunt  Binky  answered  ‘‘Well, 
missy,  putty  well,  tank  you;  de  teachers  is  fte’y 
good ;  dey  is  fateful  in  de  wuk ;  dey  teaches  we 
to  read  de  Bible,  an’  sew’  an’  keepde  house 
clean,  an’  stay  home  an’  min’  de  chUlun ;  but, 
missy,  dey  doan  onerstan’  we,  an’  we  doan 
onerstan’  dem,  an’  dats  de  blessed  trute.”  And 
right  there  the  problem  was  solved.  Why  can¬ 
not  this  great  work  be  done  by  those  who  do 
understand  the  negro — his  character  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  ?  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Mason. 
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NOT  TO  PROVOKE  DI.SCi;sSION. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  things  wliich  have  in  them 
the  elements  of  power,  to  excite  at  first  wonder 
and  surprise,  and  then  to  provoke  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  and  vigorous  dissent.  Such,  we  do  not 
doubt,  will  be  the  case  with  Prof.  Briggs’s  Ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  should  be  fortunate  if  we  did  not 
receive  innumerable  inquiries  as  to  whether  we 
agree  with  all  his  positions.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
save  ourselves  as  well  as  our  readers,  all  these 
questions  and  answers,  that  we  say  here 
once  for  all,  that  The  Evangelist  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  opinions  of  any  one,  however 
able  or  learned.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  no 
one  who  is  inclined  to  controversy,  will  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  open  a  discussion  in 
these  columns,  which  would  call  for  a  reply 
through  the  same  channel.  Prof.  Briggs  is 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  We  have 
only  to  say  that  we  look  uixm  him  as  one  of  the 
first  Biblical  scholars  in  this  country,  a  man  ot 
immense  learning  and  great  ability.  He  is  also 
a  man  who  has,  more  than  almost  any  other 
man  we  know,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Further  still, 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  to  those  who  think  his  view 
of  the  Bible  tends  to  disparage  its  authority, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  daily  study 
of  his  life  in  the  original  tongues,  and  that  h$8 
studies,  so  far  from  lowering  it  in  his  esteem  to 
the  level  of  human  compositions,  make  him  feel 
more  and  piore  that  it  is  the  Book  of  God.  He 
looks  upon  it  as  charged  and  surcharged  with 
Divinity,  as  the  thunder-cloud  is  charged  with 
electricity,  flashing  out  its  light  and  heat  at  ev¬ 
ery  human  touch  or  approach.  Those  who  are 
most  intimate  with  him,  feel  that  no  spirit  can 
be  more  devoutly  reverent  to  the  sacred  oracles. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  BRIGG8. 

The  most  notable  event  that  has  recently  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  theological  world  is  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Briggs  as  Edward  Robinspn  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Seminary, 
the  chair  to  which  he  was  transferred  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  institution  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last.  The  inauguration  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  January  20,  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  of  the  Seminary.  The  occasion  was  a 
memorable  one.  It  marked  the  -establishment 
of  a  new  theological  department  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  importance ;  it  was  signalized  by  the  pre- 
.sence  of  a  large  and  representative  assembly, 
prominent  among  them  the  venerable  founder 
the  chair;  it  gave  opportunity  for  two  ad¬ 
dresses  of  great  significance,  which  held  the 
unflagg^ing  attention  of  the  audience  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  were  attended  by  tokens 
of  their  profound  interest  and  hearty  approval. 

Charles  Butler,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  occupied  the  chief  seat  on 
the  platform ;  at  his  right  were  Professor  George 
P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  Dean  Hoffman,  and  Professor  Thomas 
Richey,  D.D.,  of  the  Gteneral  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  President  Charles  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  of 
the  German  Theological  School,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  President  George  Washburn,  D.D.,  of 
Robert  College.  Constantinople,  Professor  Henry 
M.  Baird,  D.  D.,  of  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Seminary,  including  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown. 
Mr.  D.  H.  McAlpin,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Park- 
hurst,  Ludlow,  Clark  and  Frazer.  At  Mr. 
Butler’s  left  sat  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty,  and  all 
the  Professors  wearing  the  academic  gown.  Dr. 
Schaff  and  Dr.  Briggs,  had  as  additional  marks 
of  distinction,  the  brightly-lined  hoods  of  the 
Scottish  Doctor  of  Divinity,  received,  the  for¬ 
mer  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  latter  at  Edin- 


Here  we  have  the  whole  case.  The  facts  are 
fairly  stated  on  one  side  and  the  other,  all  of 
which  we  recognize.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  part  of  the  colored  population  are  not  so 
well  off  now  that  they  are  free,  as  before.  But 
why  ?  Partly  because  the  long  habit  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon  others,  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  has 
made  them  helpless  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  helplessness  is  not  peculiar  to  one  race 
alone.  The  lowest  class  of  Irish  seem  equally 
helpless.  'The  mass  of  men,  whites  as  well  as 
blacks,  need  to  be  kept  up  to  steady  work  by 
the  stimulus  of  something  outside  of  themselves, 
either  the  ambition  of  bettering  their  condi¬ 
tion,  or  the  stem  pressure  of  necessity.  Their 
character,  if  they  have  anything  that  is  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  called  character,  is  so  limp  and  flab¬ 
by,  that  the  moment  this  pressure  is  relaxed, 
they  sink  down  into  idleness,  when  want  comes 
upon  them  like  an  armed  man.  Change  the 
conditions,  and  there  is  hope  that  you  wiU 
change  the  intelligence  and  the  capacity  for 
self-support.  Give  a  negro  boy,  who  is  natural¬ 
ly  bright,  a  motive  to  work,  and  a  chance  to  go 
to  school  and  to  le^rn  something  and  to  be  some¬ 
body,  and  he  will  give  a  good  accoimt  of  him¬ 
self.  The  experiment  has  been  tr  ed,  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  That  the  young  negroes  who  get 
a  good  common-school  education,  and  learn 
habits  of  industry,  rise  to  the  top,  while  the 
ignorant  and  the  idle  sink  to  the  bottom.  It 
seems  cold-blooded  to  say  that  this  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  which  will  end,  as  all  such 
stmggles  must  end,  in  the  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test.  But  so  it  is  likely  to  be,  that  the  lazy, 
shiftless  creatures  will  die  out,  while  the  stal¬ 
wart  young  fellows  who  have  got  stamina  to 
study  and  to  work,  will  survive  and  grow  strong¬ 
er  and  stronger. 


BEVTSION  AND  ITNION  IN  JAPAN. 

This  is  the  day  of  Union,  and  the  day  of  Re¬ 
vision.  It  is  a  marvellous  story  which  comes 
all  the  way  from  Japan,  and  is  told  on  our 
second  page  by  Dr.  George  W.  Knox. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  criticise  the  movement 
at  this  distance,  though  doubtless  some  of  our 
contemporaries  will  feel  bound  to  do  so,  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  their  course  all  along  touching  any 
departure  from  the  Westminster  Standards .  We 
trust  however,  that  they  will  strive  to  moderate 
their  disappointment.  •  Our  Missionaries  have 
evidently  done  so,  compassing  the  long  journey 
backward  from  the  Westminster  standards  to 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  prefaced  by  a  short  and 
consonant  statement,  with  the  best  grace  possi¬ 
ble.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The  tide 
would  come  in,  and  moving  with  it  they  have 
retained  their  footing  and  influence  in  “The 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.”  And  who  can  say 
that  our  native  brethren  there  have  not  done 
well  and  wisely  in  laying  respectfully  one  side  a 
creed  which  they  could  not  understand,  and 
adopting  one  that  better  becomes  their  infancy, 
as  a  Church,  and  yet  which  holds  all  the  great 
fundamentals  of  faith  and  godliness?  If  our 
native  brethren  have  shown  some  degree  of 
independence  in  this  thing,  who  of  us  shall 
assume  to  rebuke  them? 

We  respect  them  for  their  freedom,  their  sin¬ 
cerity  and  their  earnestness,  all  which  give 
promise  of  still  greater  and  better  things  heje- 
after.  We  call  it  “Revision  in  Japan  ”  but  it  is 
truly  the  Puritanical  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  that  country,  and  in  consonapct^ttE 
the  genius  of  that  people.  It  is  a  good  begin¬ 
ning,  one  that  we  trust  will  not  require  a  revision 
after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 


A  course  of  lectures  on  “The  Ely  Foundation” 
will  be  delivered  in  Adams  Chapel,  No.  700  Park 
Avenue,  by  the  Rev.  Frank  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D., 
on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February,  at  8  o’clock,  sub¬ 
ject  “  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  Non-Christian  Religions  of  the  World. "  The 
city  readers  of  The  Evangelist  do  not  need  to 
be  assured  of  Dr.  Ellinwood’ s  special  research 
and  ability  for  the  treatment  of  this  and  kin¬ 
dred  themes.  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  phases 
of  his  subject  and  sure  to  present  them  with 
marked  literary  skill. 

The  Congregationalist  has  our  sincere  sympa¬ 
thy  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Richardson, 
for  thirty-five  years  one  of  its  editors.  Thus 
within  the  space  of  about  two  months  have  end¬ 
ed-  the  lives  of  the  two  men  who,  more  than  any 
others  connected  with  it,  have  given  it  its  high 
character  and  standing  as  a  religious  and  de¬ 
nominational  journal.  Mr.  Richardson  gave  his 
entire  time  to  the  details  of  the  paper,  its  news 
and  correspondence.  He  was  very  highly  es¬ 
teemed  for  his  ability,  his  devotion  to  his 
duties,  and  his  many  excellences  of  character. 


PROTESTANT  CHAPEL  IN  ST.  PETEBSBITBO. 

A  remarkable  semi-centennial  anniversary  was 
recently  held  in  St.  Petersburg  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  founding  of  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Non-conformist  Chapel  in  that  city.  The 
Anglo-American  Congregation,  and  friends  of 
the  Chapel  were  joined  by  distinguished  Russian 
officials,  among  them  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
affairs  and  his  Assistant,  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  of  the  Imperial  Domains,  the  Pre 
feet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Creeds.  The  British  and 
American  officials  resident  in  St.  Petersburg 
were  also  present,  the  Minister  from  the  United 
States  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  introductory  exercises  and  the 
reading  of  a  condensed  history  of  the  Chapel  and 
its  work  by  its  pastor,  the  chairman  delivered  a 
pertinent  and  forcible  address  in  support  of  his 
resolution  tendering  to  the  Russian  Government 
the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  the  Chapel  for  the 
cordial  protection  and  assistance  extended  to  it 
and  requesting  M.  De  Giers,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  convey  the  message  to  the 
Czar. 

The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Mosier, 
spoke  in  appropriate  terms  of  the  courteous 
hospitality  of  the  Russians.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
bonds  vniting  Americans  and  Englishmen,  whom 
he  disliked  to  call  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
English  speaking  race,  and  preferred  to  designate 
as  the  two  main  branches  of  a  race  which  has 
spread  itself  over  the  world  as  a  Providential 
Agency  for  the  world’s  uplifting.  The  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  French  and  German  Churches 
followed  with  addresses  in  their  national  Ian 
guages. 


FIRST  PRAISING  AND  THEN  DOUBTING. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  first  out¬ 
burst  of  enthusiastic  approval  of  General  Booth’s 
book,  should  be  followed  by  a  reaction  of  ad¬ 
verse  criticism.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
volume  makes  no  allusion  to  the  successful  work 
done  by  other  associations,  largely  along  the 
lines  of  his  proposed  labors  among  the  outcasts 
of  Darkest  England.  Gen.  Booth  was  urging  ad¬ 
ditional  work,  and  giving  plans  for  its  efficient 
prosecution.  He  had  neither  time  nor  room  for 
detailing  the  labors  and  successes  of  others, 
which,  while  laudable  and  encouraging,  have 
scarcely  worked  any  great  improvement  in  the 
vast  field. 

As  to  that  modern  Don  Quixote,  Mr.  Huxley, 
who  comes  prancing  to  charges  against  the  the¬ 
ological  wind-mill  which  he  descries  in  ‘‘  Dark¬ 
est  England,  ’ '  we  do  not  find-  him  in  any  haste 
to  deny  the  necessity  of  the  work  for  which  it 
pleads,  or  to  indicate  any  defects  in  the  propos¬ 
ed  organization,  or  in  any  of  its  details. 

Very  different  from  all  this  are  the  terms  in 
which  Robert  Buchanan,  a  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament,  and  Henry  John  Atkinson,  a 
London  magistrate  for  twenty-five  years,  in  let¬ 
ters  to  The  Times,  speak  of  Gen.  Booth’s  pro¬ 
posed  work.  The  former  first  pays  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Huxley,  whom  he  charges  with  becom¬ 
ing  ‘‘the  St.  Paul  of  Individualism,  stumping 
the  magazines  ’  ’  in  his  advocacy  of  the  advance 
of  evolution  by  force — a  change  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  ‘  ‘  a  pragmatical  temper  and  an  anti- 
theological  bias.”  The  latter  offers  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $1500  by  himself  and  wife  for  the  work 
proposed  by  Gen.  Booth. 


Ethel  Presbytery,  composed  entirely  of  colored 
ministers  and  elders,  was  organized  in  the 
little  town  of  Ethel,  Mississippi,  January  10th. 
Five  ministers  and  six  elders  were  enrolled. 
There  are  also  three  ministers  living  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  who  are  expected  to  join,  when  Ethel  Pres¬ 
bytery  will  number  nine  ministers,  about  fifteen 
churches,  and  four  hundred  church  members. 
All  were  formerly  connected  with  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  one  or  more  of  the  white 
ministers  of  which,  having  been  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Synod,  were  present  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  departure  Presbytery, 
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of  the  four  weeks  earnest  devoted  services  of  Mr. 
Davidson,  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  for  $736.  was 
presented  at  the  close.  I  desire  ver^  heartily  to 
commend  to  the  Church  at  large  this  Evangelist 
as  a  most  judicious  and  successful  winner  of 
souls.  B-  s.  R. 

Watertown. — Hope  Chapel,  in  connection 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Watertown, 
(Rev.  A.  M.  Dulles,  pastor),  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  Jan’y  20th.  Insurance  nearly 
covers  the  loss.  At  the  time,  special  meetings 
of  great  interest  were  in  progress.  The  fire  was 
probably  due  to  over-heated  pipes.  The  building 
will  ^  rebuilt  immediately. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Junction. — The  Musconetcong  Valley  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Junction,  New  Jersey  has  been 
remodeled  and  refurnished  so  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  houses  of  worship  in  our  country 
towns.  The  galleries  have  b^n  taken  away, 
and  the  pulpit  and  seats  reversed.  In  addition 
to  the  two  side  aisles  there  is  a  new  middle  aisle 
leading  up  to  the  new  platform,  upon  which  a 
fine,  solid  walnut  octagon-shaped  pulpit  has 
Wn  placed.  Behind  the  pulpit  are  three  ele¬ 
gant  walnut  chairs  and  a  table  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  Set  in  a  new  symmetrical  recess  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  accessories  are  worthy  of  this  historic 
congregation.  On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a 
well-arranged  platform  for  the  choir  and  organ. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  very  beau¬ 
tifully  frescoed  with  appropriate  designs.  The 
taste  and  richness  of  this  work  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  The  improvements  which  this  church 
has  undergone  may  well  make  the  valley  people 
and  their  friends  a  little  proud,  and  increase  their 
interest  in  it.  as  now  one  of  the  most  desirable 
and  beautiful  churches  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  The  outside  has  been  painted  a  neat  gray 
color.  The  people  and  children  were  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  that  they  raised  more  money  than  was 
asked  for  for  these  improvements.  Two  excel¬ 
lent  furnaces  warrants  to  heat  the  church  in 
the  coldest  weather  have  been  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Albert  C.  Kelley, 
has  here  found  a  warm-hearted,  united  and  faith¬ 
ful  people  ready  to  follow  him  in  all  gtxxi  works. 
The  Church  was  re-dedicated  by  a  series  of  ser¬ 
vices  commencing  on  Jan.  20th.  There  would 
have  been  four  evenings  of  service  but  for  the 
severe  storm  of  Thursday  evening.  Dinner  was 
provided  in  the  Chapel  on  Tuesday  for  all  visit¬ 
ing  members  and  friends  of  the  Church.  The 
attendance  was  very  large  each  evening.  The 
following  was  the  order  of  services;  Tuesday, 
Jan.  20th,  A.  M.,  an  Historical  Discourse  by 
Rev.  John  B.  Kugler,  a  former  pastor.  Josh.  4, 
5-7.  Also  Psalm  41,  1.  Tuesday  at  7.30  P.  M., 
an  eloquent  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  D. 
D..  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York, 
Isaiah  6,  1-8.  On  Wednesday  at  7.30  P.M.  an 
able  address  was  given  by  Rev.  J.  DeHart 
Bruen,  of  Belvidere,  Phil.  2,  11.  Friday  at  7.30 
was  devoted  to  a  very  eloquent  address  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  J.  Mingins,  of  New  York.  “The  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  a  Great  City.”  Thus  has  this 
now  beautiful  church  been  re-dedicatred,  with 
memorable  and  highly  appropriate  services. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pleasantville. — The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Peters 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Pleasantville 
N.  J.  Church,  and  the  Rev.  John  K.  Kilbourn 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  unanimously  called  as 
his  successor.  This  Church  has  been  organized 
but  a  few  years.  Pleasantville  is  a  suburb  of 
Atlantic  City. 

IOWA. 

Lake  City. — The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  or- 

f  anization  of  this  Church  has  just  been  observed, 
t  began  on  Sabbath  morning,  January  18th  and 
was  continued  until  Monday  evening,  19th.  It 
is  a  history  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Church,  but  especially  of  the  younger  men 
who  are  seeking  to  make  a  record  in  the  Mas¬ 
ter’ s  vinevard.  Sabbath  morning  January  18th, 
Rev.  G.  N.  Luccock,  a  college  and  seminary 
classmate  of  the  Lake  City  pastor.  Rev.  S.  W. 
Stophlet  preached  on  “Zion  the  perfection  of 
beauty.”  In  the  evening,  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey  of 
Cedar  Rapids  preached  on  “The  Preeminent 
Christ.”  On  Monday  evening  the  anniversary 
exercises  proper  took  place  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Church.  The  first  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  A.  H.  Grant,  a  charter  member  and  one 
of  the  first  elders.  He  spoke  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  of  Lake  Ci^  in  1881.  He  gave  a 
history  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  which 
consisted  of  nine  charter  members.  Rev.  A.  K. 
Baird  the  Synodical  Missionary,  arrived  on  the 
ground  unannounced  after  a  drive  of  22  miles, 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  He  canvassed  the  whole 
neighborhood,  called  the  people  together  and  or¬ 
ganized  on  Sabbath  morning.  At  that  time  the 
town  was  very  small  and  had  no  railroad  and 
but  one  Church  building  which  was  owned  by 
the  Disciples.  For  the  first  few  weeks  they  had 
a  temporary  supply,  Mr.  Chapman.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  Rev.  W.  S.  Stophlet,  then  a  mid- 
dier  from  Alleghany  Seminary,  came  to  spend 
the  summer  and  did  such  excellent  work  that 
the  people  extended  to  him  a  call  as  pastor  at 
the  end  of  the  Senior  year.  Elder  Grant  said, 
“  The  most  hopeful  thing  in  our  history  of  1881 
was  the  fact  tnat  Mr.  Stophlet  promised  to  re¬ 
turn.”  A  few  supplies  were  sent  to  us  during  the 
following  winter.  Mr.  Stophlet  turned  aside 
calls  to  much  stronger  Churches,  much  larger 
salaries,  and  more  concentrated  fields,  to  return 
to  the  little  fiock  in  the  wilderness.  The  next 
sp^ker  was  Elder  Hungerford,  whose  topic  was 
“TOe  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake  City  in  1891.” 
He  detailed  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  growth 
of  the  Church  under  the  pastor  and  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  to  its  present  position  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  community.  It  occupies  a  beau¬ 
tiful  nouse  of  worship,  free  from  incumbrance; 
has  a  fine  Society  of  (Kristian  Endeavor,  a  grow¬ 
ing  Sunday  School,  140  in  attendance ;  a  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society,  and  a  Church  membership  of 
235.  The  Church  is  now  self-supporting,  paying 
a  ^ood  salary,  and  Pastor  Stophlet  has  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving,  in  all,  258  members,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  by  profession  of  faith. 
Nor  is  this  all.  His  work  has  borne  fruit  all 
around  within  a  radius  of  15  or  20  miles.  For 
though  he  had  but  one  Church  when  he  started 
and  that  at  Lake  City,  he  regarded  himself  as 
the  Missionary  in  charge  of  all  that  territory. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Church 
at  Rockwell  City,  another  at  Johnville  and  a 
third  at  Aubmn.  All  of  these  built  houses  of 
worship  under  his  administration.  He  also  or- 
^nized  a  Church  atChurdan.  He  has  received 
into  these  Presbyterian  Churches  about  IW  souls 
which  added  to  his  Lake  City  membership 
makes  about  400.  Now  3  1-2  men  are  required 
to  occupy  the  fields  which  he  held  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey  followed  with  some  ap¬ 
propriate  remarks  a^ut  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  its  Polity,  Doctrine,  and  Work.  Rev. 
G.  N.  Luccock  gave  a  very  interesting  address 
on  “The  Church  Universal.”  The  whole  was  in¬ 
terspersed  with  music.  Their  pastor,  S.  W. 
Stophlet  stated  that  of  all  their  number  only  2 
haa  died.  At  the  close  a  very  pleasant  social 
time  was  had,  consisting  of  hand  shaking,  and 
congratulations . 

The  history  of  this  Church  is  thus  full  of  en¬ 
couragement  for  those  who  vrill  plant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  new  and  promising  fields  of  the  West. 
Iowa  now  wants  ten  men,  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions,  energy  and  soimd  judgment  of  Pastor 
Stophlet  to  take  fields  that  look  more  hopeful 
than  Lake  City  at  the  beginning. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor. — The  Presbyterian  Church  makes 
a  good  showing  for  the  past  year,  105  members 
having  been  added,  and  its  benevolent  offerings 
largely  increased. 

Gatesville. — The  Detroit  Tribune  says:  The 
Church  at  Gatesville,  Chippewa  county,  has  re¬ 
ceived  $210  from  friends  outside  of  that  com¬ 
munity  to  apply  on  the  building  of  a  Presbyter¬ 
ian  dlhurch  and  parsonage.  Among  the  givers 
was  Rev.  Phillips  Broolm,  the  noted  Episcopal 
preacher  of  Boston,  who  gave  $10. 

COLDWATER  COMFORT.— The  Presbyterian  Sun¬ 
day  School  of  CJoldwater  contributed  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  ^ft  to  the  poor  of  the  city,  143  articles  of 
clothing,  87  packages  of  provisions,  52  packages 
of  books  and  toys.  $2.48  in  cash. 

CoMPUMENTARY.— The  New  York  Evangelist 
comes  to  us  in  a  beautiful  new  dress  of  type, 
but  wearing  the  same  good,  substantial  old  face 
that  has  b(k;ome  so  mmiliar  and  pleasant  to 
its  thousands  of  readers.  It  is  an  excellent 
religious  journal,  reliable  and  sound,  not  car¬ 
ried  away  by  any  of  the  new  \vinds  of  doc¬ 
trine  which  get  to  be  so  breezy  every  little  while 
and  then  subside,  and  is  worthy  of  the  cordial 
support  of  its  multitude  of  friends. — Detroit 
Tribune. 

ILLINOIS. 

Decatur. — The  Church  here  is  rejoicing  in  an 
era  of  great  prosperity.  All  the  departments  of 
CJhurch  work  are  well  sustained,  ^e  Church 
has  under  its  eare  two  Sunday  Schools,  four  mis¬ 
sionary  societies,  and  three  societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  all  of  which  are  jgrowing  in  size  and 
usefulness.  A  new  Church  to  cost  about  $75,- 
000.00  is  in  course  of  erection.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Penhallegon,  is  pastor.  He  is  at  present  holding 


MAKING  A  RECORD. 

A  Synodleal  Klaslonary**  Barden. 

Dr.  B.  had  been  riding  all  night.  The  night 
ride  had  been  neoeasary  in  order  to  reach  L.  to 
participate,  with  “one  of  the  boys,”  in  anniver¬ 
sary  exercises.  Of  course  he  was  weary  after 
the  sleepless  night.  Maybe,  on  that  account,  bis 
glasses  were  a  shade  more  blue  than  usual.  At 
all  events,  when  he  had  scanned  the  bundle  of 
letters  that  had  been  forwarded  to  him  at  L., 
his  face  did  not  glow  with  its  habitual  cheery 
light.  One  lettem  in  particular,  seemed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  explanation  of  his  unusual  depression. 
This  letter  was  from  a  School  of  the  Prophets. 
Dr.  B.  had  been  looking  for  it.  He  had  expected 
it  to  enable  him  to  arrange  the  pulpit  supply  for 
one  of  the  best  Mission  fields  in  the  Synod.  The 
principal  Church  in  this  field  is  in  a  growing 
town  at  a  rail-road  junction,  the  business  centre 
of  a  beautiful  and  developing  farming  country. 
With  it  is  an  out-station,  also  on  the  rail-road. 
Both  Churches  have  new  houses  of  worship. 
There  is  also  a  good  manse.  To  arrange  for  a 
minister  for  this  important  field  was  what  Dr. 
B.  had  hoped  the  letter  would  enable  him  to  do. 
Apart  from  the  specific  disappointment,  there 
was  that  in  the  letter  which  wounded  him  deep¬ 
ly :  “Tried  every  man  in  the  senior  class  for  R., 
but  the  same  objection  is  made  by  each  one. 
They  all  object  to  double  fields.”  Out  of  a  class 
of  more  than  60,  not  one  seems  willing  even  to 
consider  aught  but  single  fields.  And  this  is  the 
day,  too,  of  the  grand  Missionary  Uprising 
among  students !  Can  it  be  that  men  whom 
the  Foreign  Board  cannot  send  abroad  will  not 
be  called  to  scattering  fields  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Home  Board? 

The  puzzled  Sup’t.  of  Missions  began  to  ask 
anew  the  old  question— “Does  it  pay  the  young 
minister  to  begin  his  work  on  the  frontier?  Is 
it  fair  to  him  to  urge  his  doing  it  ?”  Happily  a 
concrete  answer  was  right  before  him  in  the 
-occasion  which  had  called  him  to  L.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  here  was  celebrating  its  tenth 
anniversary.  The  first  topic  on  the  program, 
as  arranged  for  the  occasion,  was  “The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  L.  in  1881.”  The  senior  elder, 
a  pioneer,  told  the  story.  There  was  no  rail-road 
to  L.  then .  The  Sup’ t.  of  Missions  who  organized 
the  Church  had  reached  the  village  by  a  22  mile 
drive.  Having  found  nine  willing  Presbyterians, 
he  organized  them  into  a  Church,  and  left  them 
with  a  promise  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  them 
in  the  way  of  a  supply.  In  May,  a  student  from 
the  Seminary  came  to  spend  his  vacation  on 
this  field.  At  its  close,  the  most  cheering  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  outlook  of  the  Church  was  this  stu¬ 
dent's  promise  to  return  at  the  end  of  his  senior 
year.  The  pioneer’s  story  was  told.  Dr.  B.  felt 
that  he  had  much  more  promising  fields  to  offer 
the  class  of  1891.  But  his  meditation  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  introduction  of  another  elder,  who 
was  to  present  the  results  of  a  decade  of  faith¬ 
ful  work  in  describing  “  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  L.  in  1891.” 

The  student  had  kept  his  promise,  and  in  the 
face  of  flattering  invitations  from  single  fields, 
supposedly  more  favorable  to  that  concentrated 
energy  which  compels  rapid  results,  returned  to 
L.  He  soon  had  other  appointments.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  scattering  work,  four  outside 
Churches  were  organized  and  each  provided  with 
a  good  house  of  worship.  These  also  have  be¬ 
come  working  centres  for  three  additional  min¬ 
isters.  Meanwhile  the  Church  in  L.  has  devel¬ 
oped  so  as  to  require  the  full  time  of  its  pastor, 
and  that  on  a  s^-supporting  basis.  At  last, 
through  God’s  blessing  on  his  own  patient,  self- 
denying  energy,  the  pastor  of  this  scattering 
parish  has  a  single  field.  In  the  Church  of  L. 
alone,  during  the  decade,  258  members  have  been 
received,  with  a  present  membership  of  more 
than  280.  A  most  beautiful  church  edifice  has 
been  built.  The  railroad  came  and  the  town 
grew.  The  increase  of  membership  has  been 
largely  from  the  world,  and  the  Church  is  alive 
and  full  of  spiritual  power. 

The  old  look  of  eager  hopefulness  had  returned 
to  the  genial  face  of  the  new  jubilant  S3rnodical 
Missionary.  “It  pays,  It  pays,”  he  sang  in  his 
heart.  After  the  anniversary  exercises,  he 
turned  to  the  “Minutes,”  to  see  the  present 
status  of  the  particular  single  field  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  1881  had  been  most  drawn  to.  “Total 
number  165!”  Dr.  B.  spoiled,  yet  his  face 
shadowed  again  as  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
School  of  the  Prophets.  In  his  heart  he  felt  no 
bitterness  toward  the  students.  He  was  rather 
sorry.  And  his  prayer  for  the  young  man  of 
God  was  that  of  an  ancient  teacher  of  a  pro¬ 
phetical  school,  regarding  a  young  man — “  Lord, 
•open  thou  his  eyes.”  Q.  L.  N. 


How  to  Clothe 


ANGORA  AND  CAMELS  HAIR  CLOTHS. 


services  in  the  Grand  Opera  House  and  preach¬ 
ing  to  large  congregations.  The  evening  ser¬ 
vices  are  made  evangelistic  in  character,  when 
the  Gospel  is  preached  with  great  earnestness 
and  simplicity,  and  in  the  “after  meetings” 
which  are  held  at  the  close,  it  is  a  common  oc¬ 
currence  for  both  men  and  women  to  “  choose  the 
better  part.”  One  pleasant  feature  of  the  night 
congregation  is  the  mingling  of  the  professional 
man,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic 
and  the  day  laborer,  the  Christians  and  the  non- 
Church-goer,  in  the  service.  A  quiet  revival 
has  been  in  progress  for  several  weeks  and  new 
members  are  being  received  almost  every 
Sabbath . 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

A  Remarkable  Conversion.— The  mountain¬ 
ous  section  of  Kentucky  is  very  much  excited 
now  over  the  sudden  repentance  of  Andy  John¬ 
son  of  Pineville,  Bell  county,  who  has  killed  no 
less  than  ten  men,  and  who  for  years  has  been 
regarded  as  the  terror  of  the  mountains.  In  all 
of  his  killings  he  was  acquitted.  Johnson  has 
been  brought  to  repentance  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Methodist  evangelist,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Mor¬ 
rison,  formerly  of  Pittsburg.  The  Commercial 
Gazette  says  for  some  time  past  Mr.  Morrison 
has  been  holding  revival  meeting  at  Pineville, 
the  home  of  the  man  who  has  been  many  times 
stained  with  his  brothers’  blood.  Among  the 
constant  attendants  upon  the  services,  Andy 
Johnson  has  been  conspicuous.  Those  who  saw 
him  concluded  that  he  was  merely  there  for  lack 
of  a  more  exciting  pastime.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  penitent  to  come  forward  and  seat 
themselves  on  the  mourners’  bench,  Andy  John¬ 
son  was  the  first  to  rise  and  advance.  The  won¬ 
der  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
man  to  grasp  his  hand  was  Mayor  Jeff  Hoskins, 
an  ardent  Christian,  and  devout  Methodist.  To 
see  Johnson  and  Hoskins  join  hands  in  the 
cause  of  religion  was  the  most  exciting  episode 
of  the  revival.  Hoskins  has  not  spoken  to  John¬ 
son  in  years,  as  the  latter  almost  in  cold  blood 
murdered  two  brothers  and  a  niece  of  the  mayor. 
As  they  stood  hand  in  hand  expressing  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  future  brotherhood,  no 
one  would  have  believed  the  men  had  been  dead¬ 
ly  enemies.  The  worst  of  the  murders  of  Andy 
Johnson  was  the  killing  of  the  Hoskins  brothers, 
though  Andy  claimed  to  have  good  provocation, 
as  Cy  Hoskins,  several  years  ago  knocked  out 
Andy  Johnson’s  eye.  Andy  did  not  particularly 
object  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  but  he  did  object  to 
Cy  Hoskins’  subsequent  remarks.  On  all  occa¬ 
sions  Hoskins  would  refer  to  Johnson  as  “his 
one-eyed  rooster.”  Accordingly  one  Sunday, 
Andy,  with  his  rifle,  waited  for  Cy  Hoskins  and 
his  brother  to  pass  a  certain  house.  When  they 
came  in  sight  the  two  brpthers  were  accompanied 
by  a  daughter  of  Cy  Hoskins  and  were  rimng  in 
a  spring  wagon.  Johnson  opened  fire,  killing  all 
three.  A  consistent  Christian,  Mayor  Hoskins 
avoided  the  old  enmity,  which  is  now  obliterate  J 
by  the  bonds  of  religion.  Since  his  conversion, 
Johnson  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  revival  work,  and  will  shortly  start  into  the 
mountains  as  an  evangelist.  Johnson  is  natur¬ 
ally  a  bright  fellow,  and  liqour  has  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  crimes  by  which  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  mountain  terror. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

PoMPEY. — Six  months  have  passed  here  in  this 
historic  Church  under  the  preaching  and  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Rev.  W.  W.  C!ole,  and  during  this  short 
period  five  young  CTOwn  peimle  have  united  with 
the  Church.  The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed 
here  with  profit  and  with  no  small  result,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  unfavorable  weather  and 
roads.  Six  young  people  rose  for  the  prayers  of 
Christians,  and  made  confession  of  their  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  prayers  of  our 
Church  are,  that  still  others  may  be  saved 
through  Him  who  made  their  salvation  possible. 
Our  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  is  growing  in  numbers  and 
influences.  Beginning  in  July  last  with  only 
eleven,  it  has  increased  to  over  thirty,  the  As¬ 
sociate  Members  all  having  graduated  and  taken 
their  places  among  the  active  members. 


Stripe,  Plaid  &  Mixed  Suitlngrs. 


We  offer  special  inducements  in 
BA.BIES  CLOTHES,  because  we 
clothe  Children  of  all  ages,  up  to  18 
years,  and  if  we  begin  with  the  Baby 
Ave  have  a  customer  for  a  longer  time, 
than  when  we  commence  later. 

The  dresses  described  below  are 
good  examples. 


\./uvt:iiaui,  v\  lisuiui^un,  1.;.  ou  vv  Huuesutiy, 

4,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  Secretary. 

The  Monthly  Prayer-Meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  4,  at  10.30  A.  M..  in  Lenox  Hall,  63  EMfth  Ave. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  given  to  women  who  wish  to  be 
present.  __ 

PRESBYTERIES. 


Cheviots,  H  OMESPUNS 


Checks,  Stripes  and  Mixtures  in 


January  16th,  1891. 

The  next  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn 
will  be  held  in  the  Trinity  Church,  Marcy  Avenue  corner 
of  Jefferson,  on  Monday  evening,  February  2d,  at  7:30 
o’clock.  Newell.  Woolsbut  Wells, 

166  South  Third  Street,  Stated  Clerk. 

Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

MEMORIAL  ACTION. 

Minute  adopted  by  the  session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  at  a  meeting  held  January  18th, 
1801.  • 

The  Rev.  John  Jones,  D.D.,  who  died  January  3d,  was 
associated  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  with  the 
citizens  of  this  place  and  often  came  before  the  Christian 
public. 

His  life  was  eminently  worthy  of  commemoration.  He 
was  active  in  our  Sabbath  School,  often  filled  the  pulpit, 
and  was  for  nearly  a  year  Moderator  of  our  sesmon  by 
appointment  from  the  Cayuga  Presbytery. 

Hegulved,  That  we  express  to  his  family  and  friends  our 
mtlmation  of  him  as  a  Christian  man  and  minister,  and 
his  worthy  example  of  life  in  our  midst. 

Bmolved,  Also,  that  we  extend  to  his  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren  our  sincere  syi^athies  in  their  loss. 

(S^ed)  Henry  Schlosser,  Moderator;  David  A. 
Hale,  Clerk;  Sam’l  D.  Mundell,  Wm.  B.  Avery. 

Aurora,  N.  Y.,  January  20th,  1891. 

DEATHS. 

Sabin.— B.  H.  Sabin  died  at  the  home  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  near  Lake  City,  Michigan,  on  December  1,  1890, 
after  a  very  short  illness  of  paralysis.  He  was  born 
in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  and  came  to  Michigan 
in  the  year  1800.  His  age  was  nearly  78  years.  He  had 
not  heard  a  sermon  preached  in  more  than  30  years, 
but  he  nevertheless  followed  close  to  his  Saviour.  He 
had  been  infirm  for  some  years  and  longed  to  be  at  rest. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  revision  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  _ 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union,  Philadelphia, 
provides  a  Sunday-school  and  a  Gospel  literature  for  the 
neglected  children  of  our  country;  plants  and  sustains 
Sunday-schools  where  the  denominations  can  do  nothing. 
$800  per  annum  supports  a  missionary,  who  will  send 
letters  from  the  field.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  R. 
Ashhurst,  Treasurer,  1122  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to  L.  Milton  Marsh,  10  Bible  House,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Crowell,  Secretary  of  Missions. 


Natural  Wools. 


Striped  and  Brocaded  Grenadines, 


EMBROIDERED  ROBES 


For  Street  and  Evening  Wear. 


NEW  YORK. 


NO.  \9~CamT)ric  Short 
DresB,  Mother  Hubbard 
Yoke  of  tucks  and  two  in* 
sertious,  hemstitching  bet* 
-ween  skirt,  with  deep  beat 
aud  tucks  above. 


NO.  Fine  Nainsook 
Slip.  Yoke  otTiarrow  tucks 
niid  IVatlierstitohiug  bet* 

WHcii,  tinishod  with  fine 
eiiiUroiiU*ro(l  edge,  skirt 
’Will)  deep  Uematltched 
e.dge. 

Price  of  each  98  cents. 

If  not  convenient  for  you  to  visit  the  store,  write  for 
di*s(‘viprivv  circulars  aud  samples^we  can  serve  you  by 
mail  as  weil. 


Brown  Brothei*s  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOatON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PbUa.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's 
We  buy  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest- t  .  - 

ment  Securities  for  customers.  Were- in  YOST, IKIOnK 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor- 
porations.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  CAAniHT'iAa 
favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  loeL>lll  IvlCOe 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  dra'wn  in  the  United  States  on  foreica 
countries. 

T  /yT-faisQ  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on, 
XJCIil/d  B  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points;  alao 
make  collections,' and  Issue  Commercial  and 
U1  Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  tho 
r<...n.AT4-  world. 


60-62  West  •23d  St 

And  51  West  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


"SUPERinR  NUTRITinN-THE  LIFE, 


OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Nos.  45  and  47  Wall  Street 

Capital  and  Snrphia, 

NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


ACKNOWLCDGCD  TO  BC 


Brightest  I.lght, 

Simplest  C«m»l roctloHn _ 

lIun«liM>Biest  lleslgns* 

Finest  Finish,  S  * 

laargest  'Variety. 
Every  Lamp  is  Stamped  ^ 

‘‘ Tlxo  cto  aa.” 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 

8.14  by  Lradtaf  Houm.  BT.r7wlMre. 

XANUrAOTI  KED  BT 


This  Oompany  Is  a  lognl  depository  tor  monoys  paid  lala 
Oonrt,  and  Is  authorlsod  to  act  aa  guardian  or  trnstsa. 

INTEKEST  AliliOWED  ON  DEPOOTM, 
Which  may  bo  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aflar  Eta 
days*  notice,  and  will  be  entltlod  to  Intoroat  for  tha  wkala 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Istatso,  anfl 
women  unaooustomed  to  the  transaction  of  huslnsMb  ■■ 
well  as  Religions  and  Bonorolont  instltnUons,  will  tai 
this  Oompany  a  oonvonlent  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Prsaldonk. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Vloe-Pvesldent. 

JAMBS  S.  CLARK,  Soeond.Tlo^PTMidsaS 

TRUSTEES: 

WILSON  a.  HUNT.  WILUAK  LIBBT, 

CLINTON  GILBKBT,  JOBS  OB06BT  BBOWS, 

D4NIBL  D.  LOUD,  XDWABD  OOOPBB, 

SAMUEL  SLOAN.  W.  BATABD  dUniNSi 

JAMES  LOW.  CHABLB8  S.  SKira.. 

WU.  WALTER  PHELPS,  WR.  BOOKBPELLBB. 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES,  ALEZAITDEB  K  OBB, 

JOHN  A.  STEWABT,  WILLIAM  H.  MACfZTir.. 

EBABTUS  CORNING,  AOaw.  WM.  D.  SLOANB. 

JOHN  HABSEN  BHOABES,  OU8TAT  H.  SCHWAB, 

ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES.  PBANK  LTKAI|,Brsdk$% 

GEO.  HENRY  WABBBN.  OEOBGB  W.  TIBrOB, 

GBOBOE  BLISS.  WM.  WALDOBP  ABTOK 

^HSNBY  L.  THOBNELL.  Booretary. 

*  LOUIS  a.  HAMPTON.  Assistant  Ssorolaip. 


THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL 


New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  Factories,  Meriden,  CL 


This  Original  and  World  Renowned  Dietetic 
Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED  PURITY 
and  Medicinal  Worth,  A  Solid  Extract  derived  by 
A  New  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growths  of 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Acquired 
THE! Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


INVALID  LIFTER 


WANTED.— Every  helpless  invalid  to  know  that  they 
can  be  lifted,  and  moved  from  a  bed  to  a  roUing^chair,  or 
from  one  position  to  another,  or  in  and  out  of  a  carria^, 
with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  by  the  use  of  The  Cutting 
&  St^e 

INVALID  LIFTER, 

A  helper  that  never  grows  weary.  A  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion!  Mention  this  to  helpless  invalids.  Pamphlets,  four 
cents,  in  stamps. 

J.  B.  KING,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


AND  THE  AGED. 

AM  incomparable:  aliment  for  the  growth 
AND  protection  OF  INFANTS  AND 


A  SUPERIOR  Nutritive  in  Continued 
Fevers  and  a  Reliable  Remedial  agent 

IN  ALL  diseases  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 
501-0  BY  DRUGGISTS 

SHIPPING  DEPOT— .JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS.  NEW’YaRK* 


T|  Y SIT*1?1T*SIT  A  Ad-vice  sent  free  to  any  address, 

AF  i  JT  Kj  JT  oX  A.  Food  to  eat.  Food  to  avoid. 
John  H.  Me  Alvin,  Lowell.  Mass.  14  years  City  Treasurer. 


DEATH  OF  MBS.  GROSVENOB  HEACOCK. 

Died,  on  Jan’y  5th,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Seth  G.  Heacock,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Nancy  Rice 
Heacock,  daughter  of  the  late  Jesse  and  Keziah 
Stone  of  Bnffalo;  and  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Grosvenor  W.  Heacock,  D.  D.,  the  loved  and 
honored  pastor  of  Lafayette  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  that  Church, 
on  Friday,  Jan’y.  9th.  A  large  attendance  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  evidenced  the  lovi^ 
regard  in  which  the  memory  of  her  life-lo^ 
Christian  example  is  cherished.  The  casket  con¬ 
taining  her  earthly  remains  was  home  by  the 
elders  of  the  Church,  and  tenderly  laid  by  the 
side  of  those  of  her  husband  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

With  the  profusion  of  evergreens  and  flowers 
in  and  around  the  grave,  it  was  easy  to  recall 
the  “  Emerald  Gates,  ”  the  welcomes  lieyond,  and 
the  sweet  words  of  recognition,  “  Nannie,  have 
you  come?”  pictured  so  beautifully  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chester  in  his  sermon  at  the  church. 

Mrs.  Heacock  was  born  in  Worthington,  Mass. 
March  14th,  1824.  Her  childhood  days  were 
divided  between  that  place,  Savannah  and  Macon 
Ga.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  and  Clolumbus, 
Ohio.  She  attended  Dr.  Beattie’s  Seminary  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  with  her  younger  sister,  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  S.  A.  Clarke.  During  a  revival  at 
that  place  she  was  converted,  and  hopefully 
began  “  a  life  of  faith  that  never  faltered,  and  of 
love  that  never  failed.” 

The  sisters  finished  their  education  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Misses  Comstock’s  School  at  New 
Haven,  attending  lectures  in  the  courses  at 
Rutgers  College,  New  York.  After  living  a 
short  time  at  Ihttsburg,  Pa.,  the  family  moved  to 
Buffalo  in  1847.  Her  marriage  with  Rev.  Gros¬ 
venor  W.  Heacock  took  place  June  13th,  1848. 
Of  her  six  children  three  are  living ;  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Hewitt  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  also 
survives  her. 

The  Evangelist  was  much  prized  by  her,  and 
associated  with  “Mother’s  Sunday  afternoon, 
reading”  ever  since  they  can  remember  by  her 
children.  J.  'W.  b. 


FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
PERSONAL  RELATIONS  OF 


Capital,  -  .  .  -  .  $500, OOM 
Surplus,  -----  $500,000 

UOQASf  O.  HUBBAT,  PreMdent. 

FBEDBBIGK  P.  OEOOTT,  Ttoe-PNC**. 

HEMBT  C.  HOPKINS,  GagMiK 


AS  NARRATED  IN  THE  FAMOUS 


ininisters  anb  £liurcl)cs. 


In  the  same  number  are  published  short  stories 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison, author  of  "The  Anglomaniacs 
an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  Gold  in  Califomki; 
Fr4mont  in  the  Conquest  of  California  and  Mar¬ 
shall’s  Narrative  of  the  Gold  Discovery;  together 
with  other  articles  poems,  departments,  etc.,  and 
first  chapters  of  “The  Faith  Etoctor," 

A  NOVEL  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE, 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Ready  Jan.  31.  For  sale  everywhere,  price  3$ 
cents.  The  Century  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  from 
February  until  November,  for  $3.00.  Address, 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 33 East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK. 

Webster. — The  Pulpit  Supplied. — The  pulpit 
•of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Webster  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
^peland  in  December  last,  is  now  supplied  by 
^v.  Henry  Wickes  of  Rochester.  The  people 
do  not  desire  to  call  a  pastor  for  the  present. 
The  family  of  their  lamented  pastor  have  been 
nven  possession  of  the  manse  until  the  first  of 
April  next.  The  congregation  is  left  in  a  harmo¬ 
nious  and  prosperous  condition  and  the  house  of 
worship  wears  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 
The  attendance  is  large  and  encouraging.  The 
work  and  influence  of  the  late  pastor  wherever 
he  wrought,  were  always  saints^  and  abiding. 

Dunkirk. — Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Sexton,  late  pastor 
of  the  Church  here,  has  received  a  very  pressing 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  West  Norwood  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  London,  England.  He  has 
however,  we  learn,  declined  it. 

Rochester.  —  Brick  Church  Servicea.  —  This 
Church  was  crowded  above  and  below  with  the 
business  men  and  Cfiiristian  people  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Jan.  21st,  at 
the  funeral  services  of  Alfred  Wright.  The  pul¬ 
pit  was  dressed  with  palms  and  the  casket  with 
choice  flowers.  The  Iwv.  Amos  Skule  read  from 
the  Episcopal  service  as  the  remains  were  home 
into  the  Church.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor  read 
the  Scriptures  and  invoked  the  divine  blessing. 

After  selections  bv  the  choir.  Paster  Taylor 
gave  a  most  admirable  and  touching  address  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  deceai^.  Such  a 
well-rounded  life  and  symmetrical  character 
were,  he  said,  the  products  of  constant  en¬ 
deavor,  sterling  principle  and  divine  grace.  He 
held  up  to  the  young  men  especially  and  to  all 
engag^  in  business  or  in  anv  relations  of  life, 
the  spotless  intemty,  sound  business  principles 
and  careful  metnoiu  of  Mr.  Wright.  He  was 
commended  for  his  fidelity  as  a  citizen,  his  bene¬ 
ficence  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  society, 
philanthropy  and  religion.  The  high  trusts  con¬ 
fided  to  him  were  ever  truthfully  discharged. 
Dr.  James  E.  Bills  followed,  spewing  also  in 
eulogy  of  the  deceased.  As  a  personal  friend  of 
The  Presbytery  of  North  River  met  in  the 
Calvary  Church  of  Newbuig,  N.  Y.  on  January 
8th.  rdeased  the  Rev.  David  B.  McMurdy  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Highland  Falls  Church  and 
granted  him  a  letter  of  dismissal  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Boston  where  he  will  assume  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  a  Presbyterian  CJhurch  recently  organized 
in  Lynn,  Mass.  The  Rev.  T.  C.  Straus,  of  Cold 
Spring,  was  appointed  moderator  of  the  Session 
01  the  Highland  Falb  Church. 

Little  Falls. — On  Thursday  evening  last,  the 
Union  services  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
Churches  of  this  place,  under  the  conduct  of 
Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  the  evangelist,  came  to  a 
close.  The  religious  interest  deepened  from  the 
beginning.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have 
come  forward  as  inquirers,  a  Urge  number  of 
whom  are  in  adult  life,  and  many  of  them  heads 
of  families.  The  whole  community  has  been 
moved.  A  serious  thoughtfulness  pervades  the 
people.  The  Churches  have  work^  in  perfect 
narinony.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  wrought 
graciously.  Mr.  Davidson  has  shown  remark^le 
adaptedness  to  thb  line  of  Chrbtian  work. 
Some  of  his  appeals  went  with  great  power  to 
the  people.  A  substantial  token  of  appreciation 


Transacts  a  General  Banking  BosineM. 


JNO.  C.  AVERY. 

i  BROADWAY,  -  NEW  YORK, 


WESTERN 


INVESTMENTS 


A  SPECIALTY. 


THE  RHflRAI  IINinM  I>y  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmek,  contains 
'  ununilU  UI1IUI1|  the  most  comprehensive  and 
snccessful  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  Reading  and  Singing 
Music  at  Sight. 

Common  Sense  Music  Reader,  ^*rof.  SCHAUFF- 

LEK.  Adapted  for  nse  in  PnhUc  Schools,  etc.  Price,  for  each 
of  the  above,  $6.00  per  Doz.;  60c.  each  by  mail. 

fifArlSniF  Came  T.  E.  Perkins  &  H.  P.  Main.  For 
OlBrllllg  QCIIIe,  Day  Schools.  Teachers  and  Scholars 
will  enjoy  this  book.  Price,  $4.50  per  Doz.;  60c.,  ea.  by  mall,  books  $6.  _ 

A  fuU  Catalogue  of  our  other  popular  pubHeatiom  sent  on  request. 

The  Biglow  &  Main  Company, 


SUPERB  ANTHEMS,  Sl^/nth^eX^.^'"””' 

Diamond  Collection.  pages,  ^large  octavo.  By  same 

author. 

Ffifitiwal  anthnnie  l>y  H.  P.  Danks.  64  large  pages.  For 
rceiliai  HilkilBllle,  Easter  and  other  Joyons  occasions. 
Price  for  each  of  the  above,  36c.  by  mail;  $3.60  per  Doz.  by 
Express. 

"  r  Intheme  P- main  and  b.  c.  Vn8xu>. 

J  fHIkllBlIle,  Over  100  Anthems  from  the  popnlar 
per  Doz.  by  Express;  by  mall,  GOc.  each. 


Prominently  connected  with  conservative  financial  o]^ 
orations  thronghont  the  West  for  many  years,  every  ^ 
vestment,  withont  exception,  pro-ving  profitable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory.  WRITE  FOB  REFERENCES. 


The  security  far 
,  which  oomprlaw 
[olnee  and  Omaha. 


alsommtheOLDaaiANDBBST  DWBLOPaD  oooa- 
ties  near  those  cities. 


76  EAST  NINTH  ST, 

NEW  YORK. 


CEHTRAL 
LOAH  $  TRUST 
COMPART, 

DES  HOINB8,  IOWA. 


A  cablegram  announces  that  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  has  recently  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  railway  stations  and  elsewere,  and 
this  is  ascribed  to  the  disapproving  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  organs  of  the  Association  on 
a  Sunday  sleigh  ride  of  the  Emperor. 


THE  BEST  COMMENTARIES 


Interest  Coupons  redeemable  at  the  Chemical  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  New  York. 

A  limited  supply  of  these  guaranteed  6  PER  CENT. 
MORTGAGE  BONDS  can  from  time  to  time  he  secured  froot 

A.  C.  CASE,  41  &  43  Wall  St,  New  York. 

Recommended  by  The  New  York  EvangeUtU 


h  our  Basement  Salesrooms  we  hare 
placed  on  sale  Figured  India  and  China 
Silks,  23  and  27  inches  wide,  in  100 
new  and  choice  designs,  at  50c.,  65c., 
and  75c.  per  yard. 

Also  a  full  assortment  of  Plain  India 
Silks,  in  all  the  newest  tints. 

22  inches  Wide,  45c.  per  yard. 


The  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  for  SCHOOLS 
and  COLLEGES. 


COD  LiVJiSB  OIL.— Hundreds  of  physicians  have  as¬ 
sured  CaswelL  Massey  &  Co.,  that  in  thousands  of  cases 
patients  have  been  able  to  take  and  retain  their  “  EMUL¬ 
SION  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL  with  PEPSIN  and  QUI¬ 
NINE,”  although  utterly  unable  to  take  any  other 
Emulsion  or  plain  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Caswell,  Massey  & 
Co’s  Emulsion  is  far  the  most  novkishino  and  strknoth- 
BNINO.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


A  SFXOIAL  AND  SEUDOT  XXOtlBSION 

or  CXXBOTMKN  AND  LATMKN  TO 

EGYPT  PALESTINE, 

UNOKR  THX  ARRANOBMXlfTB  OF 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Will  leave  New  York  February  18th,  \nd  Mareh  11th. 

lUnstrated  descriptive  programme  and  further  partlea- 
lars  may  be  obtained  of  the  organisers. 

Rev.  KITTREOGE  WHEELER,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Rev.  R.  B.  HULL,  D.D,,  448  »th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


,  With  maps,  introduction,  and  notes. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  BAW80N  LUMBY,  D.D. 
16mo.  Cloth.  90  cents  each  volume. 


With  maps,  notes,  and  introduction. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  PLUMMER,  M.A.,  D.D. 
16mo.  Cloth.  $1.10. 


A  WOMAN  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EXPERIENCE 
desires  position  as  head  of  institution  for  women  or 
children,  or  to  do  church  missionair  work  in  the  city. 

Address.  “Applicant,”  Evanoklist  Office. 


New  Edition.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.60. 


IF  YOU  PLAY  the  ORGAN 

Send  10  cents  for  a  copy  of  “  THE  ORGAN.”  Contains 
24  pages  choice  MUSIC,  also  suitable  for  Piano.  Each 
book  complete.  Published  bi-monthly  at  $1  a  year. 
iO  CAQTCD  anthems  (samples)  for  80  cents. 
S  C,MO  /  b/l  CAROLS  and  Services  “  lO  *' 

■■  —  1.1  ■  I—  G.  MOLI.NEUX,  10  E.  14th  St.,  If.  ¥. 


And  exceptional  value  in  complete  lines 
of  Black  and  Colored  Surahs  from  50c. 
to  85c.  per  yard. 


A  Series  of  Discourses 

BT 

FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE,  M.A. 
12mo.  $1.60. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

ill  I  I  I  nil  BOOKS,  RARE, 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  ARD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 

LIBRARIES  FURMISHED  CHEAPER  TRAM 
ARY  BOOK  STORE  IR  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  appiKatkui. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St., 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  HOME 

AT  THE  HOTEL  WARWICK, 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  -  -  -  VA. 


Battery  Park  Hotel 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

lout  the  yea,T.  Elevation  2,600  feet ;  average 
erature  37  degrees;  magnificent  mountain 
draulic  elevator ;  electric  lights  and  bells : 
mnis  court,  ladies’  billiard  parlor  and  bowl- 
dutiful  drives  and  first-clase  livery.  For 


Modern  and  first-class  in  all  its  appointments,  offering 
an  attractive  and  convenient  Winter  Resort  for  families 
and  transient  visitors.  For  circulars,  &c.,  address 
J.  R.  SWINERTON,  Manager. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA., 
or  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 


XUM 
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love  their  boys  and  who  are  prepared  to  make 
any  personal  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  boys — 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  succeed  and  to  become  a 
means  of  much  help  and  blessing  to  the  boys  en¬ 
rolled  in  its  ranks.”  So  say  we  all  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  work. 


“We  can  raise  more  than  that  easily,”  said 
Mary  Brown. 

“You  can  with  a  system,”  said  Mr.  Goodman. 
Meanwhile  the  Chairman  was  figuring,  and  soon 
he  said,  “We  have  seventy  members; 

5  giving  25  cts.  per  month  equals  $15.00 
5  “  20  cts.  “  “  “  12.00 

5  “  15  cts.  “  “  “  9.00 

5  “  10  cts.  «  “  “  6.00 

10  “  5  cts.  “  “  “6.00 

10  “  4  cts.  “  “  «  4.80 

10  “  3  cts.  “  “  «  3.60 

10  “  2  cts.  «  “  “  2.40 

10  “  1  ct.  “  “  “  1.20 


Of  a  truly  refined  nature,  she  appreciated  the 
beautiful  wherever  foimd.  Hence  a  wedding 
or  other  festival  in  some  of  the  best  circles  in 
New  York  was  scarcely  considered  complete  un¬ 
less  Katy  had  superintended  the  nicer  prepara- 
By  means  of  the  money 


and  the  pump  outside  was  frozen,  but  he  threw 
snow  on  the  fire  as  fast  as  be  could  and  soon 
succeeded  in  putting  it  out,  but  he  still  found 
that  sparks  had  lodged  about  in  the  wood.  The 
family  were  soon  awakened  and  some  neighbors 
went  in  piirsuit  of  the  offender.  But  the  moun¬ 
tain  with  its  dense  thickets  and  rocks,  was  so 
near  that  the  man  had  probably  found  a  safe  hid¬ 
ing  place,  for  no  trace  of  him,  could  be  found. 
The  Judge  had  his  suspicions  however,  and  hoped 
sooner  or  later  to  bring  the  criminal  to  justice. 

That  day  the  cord  of  wood  was  piled  in  the 
wood  shed,  sawed  and  split  the  length  and  size 
required. 

Judge  Trumbull  paid  Adelbert  the  price  agreed 
upon  for  the  work.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  boy  and  wished  to  do  something  for  him, 
but  somehow  he  was  not  the  kind  of  boy  one 
would  think  of  offering  money  to  for  doing  his 
duty.  But  the  Judge  was  one  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  and  when  he  visited  the  school  on  exam¬ 
ination  day  and  learned  that  Adelbert  Harvey 
stood  the  highest  in  his  class,  and  that  he  was 
not  going  on  with  it  the  next  term,  the  way  was 
opened  for  him  to  do  something  for  Adelbert 
that  would  be  a  help  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 
When  he  sent  for  the  boy  that  night  and  told 
him  that  he  would  educate  him,  so  that  he  would 
be  enabled  in  a  few  years  to  help  his  mother  in 
ways  he  had  never  dreamed  of,  he  was  very  grate- 
fiil  and  happy. 

“  I  will  try  my  best  always  to  be  an  honor  to 
you  and  my  mothei.  Judge  Trumbull,”  were  the 
words  the  boy  said  as  he  went  out  of  the  door. 

After  he  had  told  his  mother  the  great  good 
that  had  come  to  him  that  day,  he  said,  “I’m  so 
glad,  mother,  you  wrote  that  verse  on  the  fly 
leaf  of  my  Bible  when  you  gave  it  to  me.  I 
have  read  it  many  times  lately, — ‘C!ommit  thy 
ways  imto  the  Lord;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He 
shall  bring  it  to  pass.’ 

“  I  felt  so  anxious  to  stay  in  school  that  I  prayed 
to  God  every  day  to  open  the  way  for  me,  and 
He  did  in  a  manner  I  never  could  have  thought 
I  am  going  to  make  that  passage  of 


®l)e  Cl)Ubrcn  at  Qomt 


OUB  «BAKDMOTHER. 

Bt  AmiA  Rnsx  Aldrich. 

See  her  in  the  setting  son. 

Folded  hands — her  labor  done — 

’Tis  life’s  peaceful  eventide. 

Heart  of  gold,  and  words  of  cheer: 

All  who  know  her  linger  near. 

Gaining  comfort  at  her  side. 

Too,  who  dread  advancing  years. 

Look  at  her.  and  lose  your  fears. 

Learn  how  sweet  old  age  may  be. 
Children’s  children  round  her  play. 

Like  the  rosy  blooms  of  May 
Clustered  on  some  hoary  tree. 

She  is  doing  while  she  may, 

God's  own  work  in  God's  own  way — 

By  her  patient  trust  and  love. 

Every  night  we  humbly  pray 
“Lengthen  still  her  life's  long  day: 

Spare  her  to  us,  from  above.” 

—The  Ladies  Home  JovmcU. 


tions  for  the  table, 
thus  acquired  she  was  enabled  to  help  many  a 
young  man  struggling  to  gain  an  education  for 
the  ministry. 

Thus  was  this  disciple  ripening  for  heaven. 
And  when  that  fearful  disease,  the  cholera, 
came  to  her,  she  was  ready.  She  calmly  ex¬ 
pressed  her  Christian  confidence  hy  saying,  ‘  ‘Oh 
what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  a  hope  in 
Jesus!”  Her  last  words  were  “All  is  well.” 


FOR  THE  TEETH 

QELICIOUSLY  FUVOREO  DENTIFRICE. 
Cleanses,  Preserves,  Beautifies. 
Large  Bottles,  Price  25  Centa 

Saipie  Viil  seat  free  to  uy  iddress. 

PREMREO  AND  OUARANTEED  RY 

E.  W.  Hoyt  <fc  Co.,  LoweIl,  Mass. 

MANMFACTUMM  Of  TMI 

Celebrated  Hojt*R  Oerman  Coloynce 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  GOODWILL. 


“  There  isn’ t  much  self-denial  about  that,  ”  said 
Laura  Lane,  “  I  could  give  twenty-five  cents  a 
month.” 

“Will  you  give  it?”  asked  Emily  Rieves. 

“Yes,”  she  repli^. 

“So  will  I,”  said  the  Chairman. 

“And  I,”  said  John  Dixon. 

“And  I,”  said  Mary  Brown. 

“Then  we  have  the  largest  amount  filled  out,” 
said  Emily  Rieves,  “for  I  will  make  up  the 
five.” 

By  this  time  the  Committee  was  becoming 
quite  enthusiastic,  and  their  work  seemed  easy 
and  blessed. 

“  The  next  thing”  said  the  Chairman  “  is  how 
shall  we  carry  out  our  plan?” 

“You  present  it  at  the  next  meeting,”  said 
Emily  Rieves,  “  and  we  will  boom  it .  Even  Laura 
Lane  will  advocate  the  systematic  part.” 

“Yes,  I  will  do  that  much,”  said  Laura,  “I 
will  tell  them  we  are  going  to  cultivate  a  system- 
and-at-it  beneficence.” 

“  How  shall  we  obtain  the  pledges  ?”  asked  the 
Chairman.  > 

“  Divide  the  members  up  among  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  personal  solicitation,  and  set  Laura  about 
it  at  once,”  said  John  Dixon. 

“  Would  it  not  be  better,  ”  asked  Emily  Rieves 
“  to  distribute  pledges  at  the  meetings,  and  get  as 
many  as  we  can  there,  and  let  the  others  pres¬ 
ent  take  thbir  pledges  home  until  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  and  after  that  distribute  the  absentees 
among  the  Committee  for  personal  solicitation  ? 
We  want  system-at-it  and  all-at-it  beneficence.  ” 

“  We  will  adopt  that  plan  then,  unless  there  is 
objection,”  said  the  Chairman. 

“And  don’t  let  the  subject  of  systematic  be¬ 
neficence  be  dropped,”  said  Mr.  Goodman,  “but 
bring  it  up  at  least  once  a  month  and  occasionally 
give  a  whole  meeting  to  it.  It  will  come  in  nat¬ 
urally  at  your  Missionary  Meetings.” 

Tlie  Committee  adjourned  with  all  in  good 
spirits,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society.  At  that  meeting  the 
Society  caught  readily  the  spirit  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  their  plan  was  heartily  adopted. 

And  when  the  pledges  were  all  in  and  the 
amounts  summed  up,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  one  hundred  dollars  had  been  joyfully 
given  to  the  Lord  for  Mission  work. 

Wheeler. 


THE  BOYS’  BRIGADE. 


B.tt.r  than  Tm  and  CoffM  for  th.  N.rvM. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS.  , 

During  the  last  year  or  two  the  organization  ' 
known  as  “  The  Boys’  Brigade”  has  become  fa¬ 
miliar  to  some  of  your  readers.  In  Aug.,  1889,  the 
1st  San  Francisco  Company  connected  with  West¬ 
minster  Church  was  organized,  being  the  first  ' 
company  in  the  United  States  fully  modeled  after 
the  British  plan.  Since  then  several  other  com¬ 
panies  have  been  organized,  and  a  growing  in-  i 
terest  in  the  work  has  become  manifest.  The 
work  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage 
even  in  this  coimtry,  and  is  destined  to  hold  a 
large  place  in  the  efficient  agencies  of  the  Church. 

“The  missing  link”  in  our  Church  work  has 
been  the  boys  from  14  to  20  years  of  age.  They 
are  not  in  the  average  Sunday  School  or  in  the 
congregation,  except  in  small  numbers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  girls.  We  have  been  asking  in 
late  years,  whv  are  not  our  young  men  in  the 
Church  ?  We  need  to  go  a  step  further  back  and 
ask.  Why  are  not  the  hoys  kept  in  the  school  and 
Church  ?  Every  thoughtful  worker  has  felt  this 
difficulty. 

It  was  this  condition  of  things  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Boys’  Brigade.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Smith,  now 
the  honored  Brigade  Secretary,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  Sunday  School  of  the  Free  College 
Church,  Glasgow,  instituted  this  organization, 
which  to-day  enrolls  probably  20, 000  boys.  Like 
many  another  he  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
Tlie  first  company  was  organized  Oct.  4  th  1888, 
with  28  boys  and  8  teachers.  Year  by  year  the 
work  has  grown  until  one  year  ago  the  Secretary 
reported  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  818  com¬ 
panies,  with  an  enrollment  of  14,372  boys.  In 
Glasgow  alone  there  were  98  companies  with 
nearly  5, 000  boys  enrolled.  Almost  every  denom¬ 
ination  was  represented,  and  the  work  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  indorsement  of'some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  workers,  lay  and  clerical.  The  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  is  Honorary  President,  and  Prof. 
Henry  Di-ummond  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 
The  work  iias  grown  far  beyond  its  native 
country.  In  Africa,  Australia,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  companies  have  been  organized 
substantially  on  the  Scotch  plan. 

;  “The  object  of  the  Brigade,”  says  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  “shall  be  the  advancement  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  among  boys,  and  the  promotion  of 
habits  of  reverence,  discipline,  self-respect,  and 
all  that  tends  towards  a  true  Christian  Manli¬ 
ness.” 

As  helpful  in  attaining  this  object  and  as  at'- 
tractive  to  boys,  the  companies  are  military  in 
plan  and  discinline.  “Military  organization  and 
drill,”  to  quote  again  from  the  Constitution, 

“  shall  he  used  as  a  means  of  securing  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  boys,  banding  them  together  in  the 
work  of  the  Brigade,  and  promoting  among  them 
such  habits  as  the  Brigade  is  designed  to  form. 
Strict  discipline  and  obedience  shall  be  enforced 
by  all  Officers.” 

There  are  three  divisions  in  the  organization. 
1.  The  Company,  representing  a  single  school  or 
Church,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Church 
officers.  Its  members  must  be  members  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  it  is  designated  by  number 
in  the  order  of  formation.  The  age  of  member's 
in  this  country  is  from  12  to  18.  2.  The  Battal¬ 
ion  includes  all  the  companies  in  a  given  town 
or  district,  and  is  given  a  name  accordingly.  In 
San  Francisco  it  seemed  best  that  each  denomi¬ 
nation  should  have  its  battalion.  3.  The  Bri¬ 
gade  includes  the  whole  organization.  The  full 
name  of  a  company  is,  for  example,  the  1st  San 
Francisco,  Westminster  Battalion,  Boys’  Bri¬ 
gade. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  company. 
Captain  and  Lieutenants,  are  young  men,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  proper  Church  officers.  The  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  are  selected  by  examina¬ 
tion  or  otherwise  from  the  older  boys. 

Each  company  frames  the  limits  of  the  Bri¬ 
gade  Constitution  within  its  own  rules.  A  few 
plain  rules  strictly  enforced,  is  the  better  way. 
The  American  Brigade  is  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  parent  Brigade  and  follows  in  all  essen¬ 
tials  its  plans.  As  the  work  grows  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  become  a  nation¬ 
al  organization. 

If  a  uniform  is  adopted,  it  has  usually  consisted 
i  of  cap,  belt  and  blouse,  but  each  company  can 
'  follow  its  own  wishes  in  this  matter,  as  also  in 
.  the  use  of  guns  for  the  older  boys.  Upton’s  or 
Reed’s  Military  Tactics  is  followed  in  the  drill. 

I  The  agencies  employed  are  1st,  the  Drill, 


“Once  Tried, Always  Used.” 

Ask  xour  Grocer  font,  take  no  other.  [M| 


financial, 


ode* 

Without  loss  to  investors  a  good  reason  for  buying  the 
Debenture  Bonds  and  MortgaRtLoans  of  the 

^  AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  CO, 

Assets,  ta.ooo.ooo.  Highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  ^ 
_  with  choicest  security.  Ask  for  information  of 
E.  8.  OBMSBY, ^ea  I  A.  L.  Obmsbt,  Ivina  PmaiAn.,*. 

1 H.  E.  Bimmons,  }  Vice-Presidents. 
IgO  Nassau  btreet,  New  York  City. _ 


ROBERT  ASHBT,  Prest. 


The  Globe  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co., 

TOPKKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  IHFESTKEKTS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  OR  REAL  ESTATE. 

Examination  of  the  promrty  by  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Company's  funds  maced  in  the  securities  offered; 
safety  of  principal  the  pniuary  consideration ;  titles  per¬ 
fect;  prompt  payment  of  interest  guaranteed.  Refer¬ 
ence  :  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPAUGH,  Sec'y. 


possible. 

Scripture  one  of  the  Golden  Texts  of  my  daily 
life.”  Sdsan  Teall  Perry. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


COMDENSED  STATEMENT,  June  30th,  1890. 


Capital  Subscribed . 

Paid  (in  cash) . 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits. 
Assets . 


The  well-known  firm  of  accountants,  Barrow,  Wade. 
Guthrie  &  Co.  of  London,  Manchester  and  New  York,  up¬ 
on  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Company  as  publishM 
June  30th,  1890,  appended  thereto  the  following  certifi¬ 
cate: 

Havitm  examined  the  books  of  the  Equitable  Mort¬ 
gage  Company,  we  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 


6  PER  CERT.  BONDS  AND  DEBENTUBES. 

4H  AND  6  PER  CENT.  CERTinCATBB,  BITNNlNa  THBEB 
MONTHS  TO  TWO  TEARS. 

ALL  riBST-CLABS  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  BOUGHT  AND 
SOLD. 


THE  DUTY  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Lubbock,  in  his  “  Pleasures  of  Life,  ”  says :  “  The 
world  would  be  better  and  brighter  if  our  teach¬ 
ers  would  dwell  on  the  Duty  of  Happiness  as 
well  as  on  the  Happiness  of  Duty :  for  we  ought 
to  be  as  cheerful  as  we  can,  if  only  because  to 
be  happy  ourselves  is  a  most  effectual  contribue 
tion  to  the  happiness  of  others.  A  cheerful  friend 
is  like  a-  sunny  day,  which  sheds  its  brightness 
all  around.” 

How  very  true  this  is.  What  a  power  for 
good  the  cheerful  member  of  the  family  is! 
YYhat  sunshine  falls  over  the  dark  places,  and 
what  a  help  comes  to  us,  trying  to  get  over  hard 
places,  when  the  one  who  has  learned  the  Duty 
of  Happiness,  gives  us  renewed  strength  and 
courage  by  the  influence  of  cheer  and  light. 
Everyone  of  us,  in  whatever  position  we  are, 
should  make  it  our  constant  endeavor  to  learn 
the  “  Duty  of  Happiness” — to  form  the  habit  of 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and 
making  the  best  of  everything.  This  we  cannot 
do  of  ourselves,  what  we  do  of  ourselves  is  not 
the  best  we  can  do,  we  must  seek  Divine  strength 
to  help  us. 

“Character  is  not  ready-made,  but  is*  created, 
bit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day.”  It  is  by  learning  to 
govern  ourselves  that  we  achieve  great  victories. 
We  are  too  apt  to  depend  upon  outside  influences 
for  our  happiness,  when  really  it  is  within  oub 
own  hearts.  No  matter  what  our  duties  are,  or 
where  our  post  is,  we  can  be  happy  in  them,  if 
we  do  them  in  the  right  spirit.  The  very  fact 
that  we  are  doing  them  cheerfully,  and  in  the 
best  manner  we  are  capable  of,  insures  us  the 
Duty  of  Happiness. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  young  people 
learn  not  to  chafe  and  fret  over  the  duties  that 
come  to  them,  but  to  be  pleasant  about  them ; 
performing  them  in  the  sunshine  of  a  cheerful 
spirit,  instead  of  the  gloomy  shades  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  rebellious  feelings.  We  all  have  duties 
in  life  that  belong  especially  to  ourselves.  We 
may  feel  that  our  particular  ones  are  not  as  easy 
and  pleasant  as  those  of  some  of  our  neighbors, 
but,  they  are  ours,  and  being  ours,  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  them  in  a  spirit  of  happiness.  Do 
not  let  us  despise  our  situations ;  in  them  we 
must  act,  suffer  and  conquer.  And  let  us  re¬ 
member  “  From  every  part  of  earth  we  are 
equally  near  to  heaven  and  to  God.”  s.  T.  p. 


OFFICES 

New  York :  206  Broadway.  |  L 
Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut.  E 
Boeton :  117  Devonshire  Street.  |  E 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

HEAL.  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  laa^e  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  suMrior  and  West  Sui>erior.  We  send 
list  of  barsains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested 
and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security. 

Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundrede 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  states.  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO..  Duluth,  Minn. 


INVESTORS 

■  Should  get  information  about  our  finnmEteed 

Mortgages 
Bonds  *6% 
Stocks 

wm  HAVX  HAD  ■  I 


once 

a  week  from  September  to  March  or  April ;  2nd, 
the  Bible  Class  or  Prayer  Meeting,  once  a  week, 
usually  on  Sunday  evening ;  and  3rd,  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  liolding  its  meeting  once  a  month  in 
place  of  the  Bible  class.  All  these  meetings  are 
meetings  of  the  Company  and  each  is  subject  to 
the  Company  rules. 

Of  course  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much 
room  for  the  development  of  plans  and  methods. 
The  officers  will  soon  find  that  the  work  grows 
upon  them  and  that  there  are  many  legitimate 
ways  of  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  boys-. 

“  company  card”  now  lies  before  me  which  shows 
that  one  company  has  a  reading  room  at  the 
church,  open  evenings,  a  Rambling  Club,  a  Base¬ 
ball  Club,  a  Summer  Camp,  &c.  But  all  this  is 
in  the  control  of  each  company. 

Undoubtedly  some  who  read  this  will  think 
that  the  military  part  of  it  is  the  chief  thing  and 
all  wrong.  But  if  the  experience  of  one  company 
of  about  50  boys  can  be  taken  as  a  sample,  the 
drill  and  imiform  are  not  the  chief  things  in 
it  —  they  are  not  given  the  first  place  by  the 
officers.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Bible 
class  is  larger  than  at  the  drill,  while  in  the 
last  seven  months  12  of  those  Ix^s  have  been 
welcomed  to  church  membership,  and  others 
are  ready  for  it.  Best  of  all,  boys  have  been 
brought  back  to  church  and  school,  and  a 
healthy  sentiment  on  these  matters  is  being 
created  among  them.  Other  companies  can  tell 
a  similar  story. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  Captain.  He  must 
be  a  devoted  Christian,  a  lover  of  boys,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  tact,  judgment,  patience  and  stick- 
to-a-tiveness.  The  Church  also  must  realize  that 
this  work  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cor¬ 
dially  sustain  it  in  every  possible  way.  The  one 
aim  is  to  train  manly  Christian  boys.  In  the 
words  of  its  honored  foimder ;  “  We  make  a  point 
of  acknowledging  God  in  everything,  of  putting 
Christ  at  the  head  of  everything,  and  in  trying 
to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  boy  will  always  feel 
that  the  religious  element  in  the  work  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  not  a  bore.”  And  again;  “Th.e ultimate 
success  of  the  Boys’  Brigade  will  depend  on  the 
high  Christian  aims  of  the  movement  being  kept 
persistently  in  view.  If  a  company  be  officered 
by  men  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest — men  who 


as  he  sawed  away  at  his  wood.  He  was  a  scholar¬ 
ly  boy,  and  was  so  sorry  that  this  was  to  be  his 
last  chance  of  going  to  school.  If  he  did  pass 
into  the  higher  class  he  could  not  go  on  with  his 
schoolmates,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  now  time  for 
him  to  do  something  to  help  his  mother.  His 
father  has  died  four  years  before  and  his  mother 
had  been  working  ever  since  in  the  mill,  so  that 
Adelbert  might  be  kept  in  school.  Here  was  a 
problem  that  he  turned  over  and  'over  in  his 
mind,  how  could  such  boys  as  Harold  Cummings 
throw  away,  or  even  hold  lightly,  such  good  op. 
portunities  for  improvement? 

But  Adelbert  had  some  problems  to  solve  in 
i^iathematics,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  prove 
to  his  satisfaction  as  yet,  and  his  mind  was  soon 
busy  at  work  over  them.  Although  he  did  not 
expect  to  continue  in  school,  yet  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  stand  as  high  as  he  could  when  he  left 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

He  was  very  thankful  that  he  had  been  able  to 
stay  in  school  as  long  as  he  had,  and  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  earn  some¬ 
thing,  so  he  could  be  neatly  and  warmly  clothed, 
without  taking  his  mother’s  money.  Adelbert 
was  not  a  grumbler,  or  a  croaker,  by  any  means. 
He  made  the  most  of  the  opportunities  and  bless¬ 
ings  the  Lord  had  given  him. 

TJuit  night  Adelbert  worked  over  his  mathe. 
matics  until  a  la^  hour,  but  he  felt  sure  that 
he  had  arrived  at  the  correct  solution  of  them. 

llie  morning  star  shining  into  his  window 
again  woke  him  at  the  same  hour  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  while  he  was  dressing  himself  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  towards  Judge  Trumbull’s 
wood  shed.  Somehow  he  felt  a  responsibility 
about  that  cord  ot  wood  stowed  there.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  see  a  man  slowly  walking 
away  from  that  wood  shed,  stooping  over  and 
stepping  very  softly  on  the  crust  of  the  snow. 

“Mischief  there,  I  know,”  the  boy  exclaimed, 
“that  man  is  trying  not  to  leave  any  tracks.” 

Hastily  snatching  his  cap  and  mittens  he  ran 
out  of  the  house,  without  saying  a  word  to  his 
When  he  reached  the  wood  shed  he 


Van  Houtkn’s  Cocoa— “  Best  &  Goes  Farthest. 


Ills  •DonniMis  amount  of  fundi  Inreited  by  tte 
ctUMni  of  Helena  In  mlnlns  enterprties  induced  by 
the  abnormally  large  profits  aTiiing  therefrom 
leaves  open  for  Bsstem  capital  exceptional  oppoi-' 
tnnlUea  in  real  estate  and  building  inyestmenta. 
wbicb,  wbile  absolutely  safe,  yield  incomes  ranging 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  annnaliy.  Real  Batata 
is  constantly  on  tbe  advance  in  value  as  the  result 
of  an  output  of  wealth  unequalled  In  tbe  history  of 
tlM  world. 

Bastem  incomes  based  uponSandfiper  cent,  in¬ 
vestments  may  be  largely  augmented  without  risk, 
by  shifting  the  prlnd^  to  a  locality  offering  wider 
opportunities. 

A  visit  to  Helena  wlUdcmonitnxto  the  truth  o/(Mt 
statement  and  eonoert  the  moetineredulom. 
Bor  full  Information,  addreaa, 

L.  6.  PHELPS,  Sfio’y  Citizens  CoMnillee, 
HeleM.MMtan. 


8^  to  KMb  on  1st  iorlgagss, 


PUOET  SOUND  8A VINOS  BANK. 

TACOMA,  WAnHIHCTOIl. 

Rarsamnms:  Continental  Nat.  Bank,  N.  T.,B.  O.  Dan 
A  Co-,  Jolin  V.  Fnrwell  ft  Oo..  and  MoiropoUtan  Nat. 


Baking  Powder 

Absolutely  the  Best. 


THE  DINGEE  ft  CONARD  GO’S  NEW  6UIDE 

Hyou  want  ROSES,  FLOWERS  or  SEEDS  of  any  kind,  IZnHUSZLIilZE 


mother. 

saw  some  smoke  coming  through  the  openings. 

He  soon  discovered  that  a  fire  had  been  kinffied 
in  the  pile  of  chips  he  had  raked  together  in  a 
heiq>  the  night  before.  It  was  a  cold  morning. 


write  for  OUB  NEW  BUIDE~FREE|  ItwUlhelpyoaselectthebestthingsNBWandOLD 

— Correct  prices,  careful  service,  whether  you  buy  much,  or  little,  or  nothing,  is 
If  you  are  interested  in  Flowers  we  want  yon  to  have  our  Book,  and  understand  our 
of  business.  If  not  interested  don’t  send  for  it,  it  is  intended  for  those  who  pl^«t 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  WEST  GROVE. 
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delight,  and  they  will  grow  and  thrive  while 
grazing  like  cattle.  If  they  can  get  into  a  wheat 
field  \^ile  the  wheat  is  green,  they  play  havoc. 

In  August,  September  and  October  they  are 
picked,  an  ordinary  goose  yielding  about  two 
pounds  of  feathers,  which  are  worth  in  Balti¬ 
more,  60  cents  per  pound.  Before  the  universal 
use  of  metallic  pens,  goose-quills  brought  quite  a 
profit  to  poultry  raisers.  About  four  weeks  prior 
to  the  time  for  shipping  the  geese,  they  are  put 
up  and  fattened  on  com.  In  the  fattening  pro¬ 
cess  the  goose  is  boss.  The  avidity^  with  which 
it  accomplishes  the  task  set  is  wonderful. 
\^en  the  geese  reach  market  they  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  heavy,  and  look  with  disdain  on  other 
fowls  which  are  not  so  fat. 

The  largest  buyers  of  geese  are  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  After  making  a  purchase  they 
put  the  goose  in  a  pen  and  give  it  unlimited  nu¬ 
tritious  food. 


^ftrittiltural  0cpartmcut. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  OR  MAPLE  8¥RUP. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Bliss,  a  Vermont  sugar-maker,  and 
doubtless  of  e:^rience.  writes  to  The  Examiner 
on  the  above  timely  subj^t : 

A  considerable  number  ot  my  sugar-and-symp- 
making  acquaintances  have  bwn  inquiring  some¬ 
what  anxiously  of  late  what  effect  the  bounty 
on  maple  sugar  is  going  to  have  upon  the  syrup- 
making  branch  of  the  business.  All  my  efforts 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  inevitable,  by  recom¬ 
mending  that  they  make  sugar  instep  of  syrup, 
have  been  thus  far  unavailing,  whereat  I  at  first 
somewhat  wondered ;  I  could  not  just  see  why, 
if  required  to  bring  the  syrup  to  a  corresponding 
stanoard  in  order  to  ^t  the  bounty,  it  would 
not  be  quite  as  profitsmle  to  make  sugar  as  syrap ; 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  consumers  of 
syrup  cieany  understand  their  own  interest  they 
would  buy  the  sugar  in  preference  to  the  symp, 
and  by  so  doing  make  sure  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  a  considerable  portion  of  sucrose,  while  in 
the  other  case  they^  are  wholly  unable  to  tell 
whether  the  sugar  in  the  syrup  is  half  sucrose, 
or  more,  or  less.  I  have  no  desire  to  disparage 
maple  syrup  f  apd  there  is  no  just  cause  to  doubt 
that  very  much  of  that  produced  by  the  best 
augar  mluerB  is  laimly  composed  of  sucrose. 
But  that  a  great  deal  of  syrup,  the  actual  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  maple,  contains  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  glucoBOj  the  result  of  inversion  by  ex¬ 
posure,  and  unskilful  pfocess  of  manufacture, 
still  widely  mevalent,  is  certain.  This  product 
is  but  two-nnhs  as  sweet  as  the  true  sugar,  or 
sucrose,  and  has  a  rank,  strong  flavor  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  “delicious  maple  flavor”  of  the 
true  sugar,  although  many  people  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  facts  in  the  case  affect  to  insist  that 
it  is  the  real  maple  flavor.  This  article  costs  the 
producer  just  as  much  sap  and  labor  as  the  bet¬ 
ter  article,  but  its  sweetening  power  is  much  less. 
It  sells  well  because  consumers  do  not  know  that 
Instead  of  a  true  sweet,  it  is  a  highly  flavored 
condiment.  It  is  better  than  the  corn  glucose 
canned  in  Chica^  and  labelled  “Vermont  Maple 
Syrup,  ”  but  it  discredits  the  whole  maple-sugar 
industry,  nevertheless. 

The  sugar  in  the  sap  of  the  maple  has  been 
claimed  by  chemists  to  be  pure  sucrose — the  only 
absolutely  pure  sucrose  found  in  a  natural  state. 
The  sooner  it  is  freed  from  water  after  it  leaves 
the  tree  the  less  of  it  becomes  inverted  and  the 
better  the  product.  Only  those  producers  who 
act  promptly,  keep  all  their  utensils  in  proper 
condition,  and  use  them  understandingly  and 
effectively,  will  be  able  to  win  the  higher  boun¬ 
ty,  and  it  behooves  all  who  hope  for  bounty 
to  set  their  establishments  in  order  and  be  ready 
for  the  work  when  the  sap  comes,  even  though 
it  be  in  advance  of  the  bounty  season. 

My  individual  opinion  is  that  the  educational 
effect  of  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  to  improve 
their  products  in  order  to  get  the  bounty  will 
be  worth  much  more  to  them  in  the  long  run 
than  all  the  bounty  they  will  receive.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  consumers  will  also  be  much  benefitted 
by  being  able  to  buy  a  better  article.  If  produ¬ 
cers  would  consult  their  own  best  interests  they 
would  make  only  the  quality  of  sugar  to  win  the 
bounty,  and  then  would  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  they  would  never  sell  another  gallon  of 
syrup.  The  immense  amount  of  com  glucose, 
with  a  very  little  maple  glucose  of  the  poorest 
kind  put  into  it  to  flavor  it,  which  is  canned  in 
Chicago  and  labelled  “Vermont  Maple  Syrap,” 
is  too  formidable  a  competitor  for  the  maple 
sugar  makers  to  contend  against  with  any  hope 
of  profit.  But  when  the  line  is  drawn  between 
sugar  and  the  bogus  syrup,  and  consumers  learn 
that  to  get  the  true  article  they  have  but  to  buy 
the  sugar  and  dissolve  it  as  they  use  it,  the  maple 
article  will  be  appreciated  as  it  never  has  been. 
The  people  will  then  understand  that  the  so- 
called  maple  syrup  is  a  glucose  counterfeit,  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 


bee  It  erow !  You  won’t  have  to  look  back  far. 

O  *  1877  was  the  year  when  Pear  line 

started  in  to  take  charge  of  washing  and  cleaning.  It  was  a 
new  idea ;  people  didn’t  know  about  it ;  Avhen  they  did  find 
out,  they  were  afraid  of  it. 

But  look  at  it  now.  Every  year  has  been  a  big  advance 
on  the  year  before  —  and  1890  a  bigger  advance  than  ever. 
It’s  the  biggest  year,  against  the  biggest  opposition — smooth¬ 
tongued  peddlers  to  fight  against,  cheap  prices  and  poor 
quality,  prize  packages,  imitations  of  all  sorts.  But  Pearline 
started  ahead  and  has  kept  there — and  now  it’s  farther 
ahead  than  ever. 

A  poor  thing  can’t  grow  like  this.  A  dangerous  thing 
can’t.  Find  out  for  yourself  why  Pearline  grows.  Ask 
about  it  of  some  one  who  is  using  it. 

Beware  of  peddlers  and  imitations.  303  JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 


Fever  and  Eucalyptus  Drainage.— The  plant 
ing  of  ecauljrptus  trees  for  the  purposes  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  soil  in  malarious  districts  is  one  which 
has  met  with  some  success.  The  Trefontane 
Convent  at  Rome  had  become  positively  unin¬ 
habitable,  owing  to  the  malaria  which  attacked 
— in  many  instences  with  fatal  results.  The 
inmates.  Senator  Torelli  presented  a  bill  propos¬ 
ing  that  the  estate  annexed  to  the  convent  should 
be  planted  with  eucalyptus  as  an  experimenr 
against  malaria.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
T^ppist  monks  planted  thousands  of  eucal^tus 
plants  of  all  species  on  the  estate.  But  still  the 
malaria  raged,  and  several  monks  suffered  see 
verely.  It  was,  however,  remarked  that  it  was 
only  the  monks  who  had  their  cells  looking  on 
the  central  cloister  who  fell  victims  to  the  ma¬ 
laria.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  planting  four 
eucalyptus  trees  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
cloister.  The  plants,  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
soon  grew  to  a  great  height.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  complete  draining  of  the  soil  in 
the  cloister  and  the  disapp^rance  of  malarial 
fever  from  the  convent.— British  Medical  Journal. 


FOREIGN. 


TWO  WEEKS 


The  New  Dean  op  St.  Paul’s. — The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Canon  Gregory  to  the  deanery  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Church,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  surprise,  although  from  several  points 
of  view  it  will  give  satisfaction.  It  is  contrary 
to  what  has  become  an  almost  historic  practice 
of  nominating  to  the  deanery  a  man  of  high  dis¬ 
tinction  in  theolomcal,  literary,  or  academic 
circles.  It  cannot  to  said  that  Canon  Gregory 
is  in  any  true  sense  a  theologian ;  he  has  never 
written  a  book,  if  we  except  a  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  preached  at  Oxford  some  years  ^o  on  the 
condition  of  the  poor ;  and  his  university  career 
was  barren  of  distinction.  His  chief  title  to 
honor  Lies  in  his  long  and  useful  work  as  the 
treasurer,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  director  of 
the  policy  of  the  National  Society,  the  chief  pro¬ 
moter  and  protector  of  voluntary  Church  schools ; 
but  even- his  warmest  friends  thought  that  he 
had  been  amply  rewarded  for  this  work  by  the 
canonry  which  he  has  so  long  held.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  he  is  an  ardent  Tory  of  the  old 
thorough -going  school  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Prime  Minister’ s  choice,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  his  excellent 
business  qualifications  have  been  of  considerable 


\U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

i  GL.4SGOW  SERVICE. 


GL.4SGOW  SERVICE. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  anti  LONDONDEBBT, 

BYom  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Lerov  street. 
ETHIOPIA.  ...Feb.  7, 3  p.  m.  I  ANCHORIA.  .Mar.7,  2  p.  m. 
CIBCASSIA.Feb.  21. 3  p.  m.  |  ETHIOPIA.  .Mar.  14, 9  a.  m. 
Cabin,  950  and  SBO.  Necond  Class,  S30. 

*  Steerage,  SSO. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SERVICE, 
FATAL,  AZOBES,  GIBBALTAB 
and  NAPLES. 

NEW  YORK  TO  GIBRALTAR  AND  NAPLES  DIRECT. 

Steamer  BELGRAVIA . Wednesday,  Feb.  26. 

Mediterranean  Rates— Cabin  $80  to  $100.  Steerage  $30. 
Rates  to  Azores— Cabin  $05.  Steerage  $24. 

Travelers’  Oironlar  Letters  of  Oredit  and  Drafts  for  any  amonnt 
issned  at  Lowest  Onrrent  Bates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information, 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS, 

7  BOWLING  GREEN,  NEW  YORK. 


A*  a  ITeahProdneer  there  can  be 
no  qnevbon  bat  that 


SCOTTS  I 

EMULSION! 


Of  Lime  and  Soda 
ii  withont  a  riwaL  Manv  have 
gmined  a  pound  a  day  by  the  nee 
of  it.  It  cnree 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCROFULA,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS  AND 
COLDS,  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF  WASTING  DIS¬ 
EASES.  AS  BALATABLJB  AS  MILK. 
Be  ture  yoti  get  the  genuine  as  there  are 
poor  itniUiHona, 


ot  the  easiest ' 


rare  to  thrive  for  any  one  with  ordinary  care.^t  ean  be 
lijlTlI  11 1  i  I V I  trained  on  a  trellis,  strings,  or  nsed  for  drooplnc  from  hang- 

Ing  baskets;  In  any  way  a  perfect  mass  of  the  most  IotoRt 
flowers  and  foliage  from  the  root  to  the  tips  of  the  brancbee. 
Its  great  beauty  and  novelty  attract  every  eye.  Supply 
limited,  and  this  ofler  will  not  appear  again.  Order  at  onoe,  and  if  you  are  not  ready  for  the  plants  now  we 
leter;  Just  when  you  say.  PRICE  of  strong  plants,  of  the  true  variety,  ALREADY 
BUDDED  DR  BLOOMINe,  by  mall,  post-paid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  Ingood  order,  ggccuta  each,  two  for 
'21 A4.  Te  even  order  we  wUl  ^4  auether  elegimt  uevelty  free. 

TUB  fiDBAT  CDIRBB  I II  V  An  elegant  large  bulb  of  the  Amaryllu  family  which  commences  to 
■  nE  nnEM  l  wriu un  LIL I  s  bloom  soon  after  it  Is  potted,  sending  np  great  spikes  of  lovely,  large 

Jiure  white  blossoms  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  unsurpassed  beauty.  It  Is  one  of  the  oddest,  sweetesL  aad 
ovellest  flowers  grown.  Laige  bulbs  which  will  soon  bloom.  gE  ensts  MMh,  three  for  M  oeuta,  po^psdd,  or 
(or  M  aenu  we  will  aead  MaaetUa  Vlae,  Spider  Uly,  a  Baperb  Seed  Mevelty  aad  Catalegae. 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS,  Extra  Choice,  by  Mail  Post-paid. 

U  Extra  choice  mixed  Oladlolns,  flowering  bulbs,  SBe.  |  t  Qrand  Lilies,  t  sorts.  Including  Anratnm,  SSe. 
6  New  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses  **  “  SSe.  |  6  “  Cacti,  different  sorts  named.  BOa. 

5  Rare  Chrysanthemums,  ft  sorts  namsd,  BOe. '  S)  Bulbs  and  10  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  BOe. 

CDBPIAI  AEEBD  The  above  liberal  offers  are  made  to  iatrodnca  our  raperior  gooda.  We  will  send, 
wrEVlML  UrrElls  post-paid,  everything  offered  fbr  oaly  gSiBOi  Hanettia,  Spider  Lily,  Oladiolna. 
Tuberoses.  Chiwsanthemums,  Lilies,  CaetL  Bulbs,  S«eds,ete. 

nilD  Rl  IIB  PiTil  AfilIB  (A  superb  work  of  art  in  bine)  of  FLOWER  AND  VESBTABLB 
UUR  BLUB  WR  IRLUaUEa  SEEDS,  BULRS,  PLANTS,  AND  RAKE  FRUITS,  is  the  finest  ever 
Issued.  128  pages,  hundreds  of  elegant  engravings,  Stipple  Lithonapb  Covers  and  ft  large  colored  plates.  We 
offertbeflnestnoveltieslnFlowers.  Vegetables  aad  Fruits,  notably:  Our  great  Japanese  Wlnebenw,  Floral 
Park  Plum..  Butterfly  Orchid.  Star  Phloxes,  Water  Planta,  Mew  Roses,  Dahlias,  Oladlolns,  Cbrysantbemnms, 
etc.  Also  tbo  greatest  collection  of  rare  Cacti  and  Flowering  sbrnbe.  This  elegant  and  expensive  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  for  only  TSM  0XHT8,  which  Is  only  a  part  of  Its  cost  to  ns,  or  if  you  order  anything  here  offered 
and  ask  for  a  Catalogue  it  will  be  sent  TJtMM.  Address 


advantage  to  St  PauF  s  Cathedral .  The  Daily  Tel¬ 
egraph,  ID  commenting  upon  his  appointment, 
describe  him  as  “an  eloquent  preacher,”  but 
such  a  description  of  the  dean  must  have  been 
penned  by  one  of  Mr.  Levey’s  scribes  in  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  Christmas  generosity,  for  whatever 
else  the  new  dean  may  be,  a  preacher  gifted  with 
eloquence  he  certainly  is  not;  indeed  he  once 
figured  in  a  “  smart-saving”  in  which  his  lack  of 
power  in  this  direction  was  tersely  indicated. 
Tliere  are,  said  the  author  of  the  mof,  speaking 
of  course  some  years  ago,  three  canons  of  St. 
Paul’s — as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  four — one 
of  whom  can  write  a  sermon  but  cannot  preach 
it  (Dr.  Lightfoot) ;  a  second  can  both  write  a  ser¬ 
mon  and  can  preach  it  (Canon  Liddon) ;  while 
the  third  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
(Canon  Gregory) .  This,  like  most  of  such  in¬ 
tended  fiashes  of  wit,  w^as  an  exaggeration,  for 
in  truth  the  canon’s  sermons  are  plain,  solid,  and 
useful  discourses,  but  he  must  himself  have  been 
sorely  tempted  to  laugh  when  he  saw  that  the 
journalist  styled  him  eloquent.  By  his  second 
marriage  he  is  connected  with  a  well-known 
conservative  family  which  has  high  influence  in 
government  circles  and  his  owm  work  for  the 
party  has  been  long  and  consistent.  He  is  a 
warm  supporter  of  all  schemes  for  the  populari¬ 
zation  and  extended  use  of  the  cathedral  and 
we  may  exprot  that  the  recent  jwlicy  of  the 
chapter  in  this  respect  will  be  carried  out  with 
even  greater  earnestness  than  in  recent  years. 


liothing  On  Earth  Will 


HENS 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Pork,  Qiioom  Co.,  I.  Y. 


EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


NEW  POTATO  PROJECT. 

L.  B.  Pierce  of  Summit  County,  Ohio,  writes 
to  the  CJountry  Gentleman,  of  a  “  potato  project” 
that  he  propoTOs  trying  the  approaching  spring. 
He  says: 

I  have  a  piece  of  new  land,  cleared  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  that  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  very  warmly  situated,  as  it  is  protected  by 
a  large  tract  of  woodland  on  the  north  and  west 
and  uopes  to  the  south.  It  is  20  rods  long  and 
9  or  10  wide,  and  I  am  going  to  plant  it  to  early 
potatoes.  It  is  just  now  a  bluegrass  sod  more  or 
less  grown  up  to  wild  blackberries,  not  having 
been  pastured  last  year.  I  have  a  greenhouse, 
and  my  plan  is  to  start  the  seed  for  one-half  acre 
in  there  as  somi  as  it  will  do,  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  to  the  field.  I  have  a  quantity  of  wooden 
travs  or  flats  12  inches  wide  and  50  inches  long, 
ana  these  I  propose  to  put  on  a  trestle  under 
the  benches  to  .sprout  the  seed  in.  Planting  the 
potato  hills  the  same  distance  apart  as  I  do 
strawberries,  t.  e.,  12  to  the  rod,  it  will  take 
240  sets  to  the  row,  and  at  three  feet  between 
the  rows,  2  rows  will  make  half  an  acre.  I  have 
room  for  about  twenty  flats,  and  I  think  that 
each  flat  will  hold  the  seed  for  a  row,  and  the 
cost  of  starting  the  seed  will  simply  be  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  watering,  as  the  greenhouse  is  in  use  for 
other  purposes.  As  the  watering  is  done  with 
a  force  pump,  that  will  be  a  smml  matter. 

The  transplanting,  to  a  farmer,  looks  like  a 
tedious  job,  but*  to  a  berry-grower  it  will  not 
be  much  of  an  undertaking.  A  man  and  a  boy 
will  easily  take  the  boxes  to  the  field  and  plant 
.half  an  acre  in  two  days.  As  soon  as  planted, 
cultivation  can  commence  the  same  as  in  straw¬ 
berries,  and  it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
'keep  the  straight  rows  clean  and  growing  with¬ 
out  interruption.  The  most  serious  difliculty 
will  be  so  to  time  it  as  to  have  the  young  plants 
escape  the  frost.  It  takes  about  three  weeks 
for  potatoes  planted  in  the  open  ground  April  1 
to  snow  above  ground,  and  I  imagine  that  in  the 
genial  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  about  a 
week  will  be  gained.  As  the  boxes  are  only 
three  inches  deep,  and  I  wish  the  plants  5  or  6 
inches  long,  it  will,  I  think,  do  to  figure  on 
about  four  or  five  weeks  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
should  the  weather  prove  unfavorable,  it  would 
be  possible  to  keep  tnem  a  week  more  in  the  flats 
outdoor,  protecting  from  frost.  As  I  shall  plant 
them  so  tnat  only  the  extreme  of  the  top  is  out 
of  ground,  there  will  be  less  danger  from  frost 
than  there  is  with  tomato  plants. 

I  shall  use  small  entire  sec^,  as  experiments  at 
the  Ohio  Station  go  to  prove  that  small  potatoes 
planted  whole  are  better  for  an  early  crop  than 
pieces  of  a  larger  potato.  Several  years  ago  I 
started  a  flat  of  potatoes  in  April,  and*owing  to 
excessive  wet  weather  could  not  plow  my  gar¬ 
den  until  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  plants 
were  8  inches  high  when  put  out,  and  on  some 
of  them  were  little  potatros  the  size  of  peas.  A 
severe  frost  nipped  them  three  nights  after,  kill¬ 
ing  part  of  them  to  the  ground.  They  were  very 
tenaer,  having  been  grown  in  a  house  kept  at  a 
high  temperature  in  growing  tomato  plants,  and 
were  not  hardened  off.  In  spite  of  drawbacks 
we  had  potatoes  on  July  1,  or  about  two  weeks 
;  earlier  than  from  those  planted  in  the  regular 
1  way  on  warmer  land  by  our  neighbors. 

As  the  extra  labor  on  the  half  acre  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  three  or  four  dollars,  I 
1  cannot  see  that  the  experiment  will  be  a  costly 
one.  Generali V  the  difference  in  time  of  two 
weeks  makes  about  half  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  price. 
With  potatoes  at  present  commanding  |1.15  per 
bushel,  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  price  would  be ' 
Ibelow  11.00,  when  new  potatoes  would  be  less 
than  that  through  the  fore  part  of  July.  The 
price  is  largely  controlled,  however ;  the  amount 
pf  seed  in  the  country  at  large  will  not  permit  a 
large  acreage,  and  those  who  rush  into  potato¬ 
raising  eve^  year  after  high  prices  prevail  will 
not  have  it  all  their  own  way  next. 


INCOMPARABLE  IN  FLAVOR. 

Use  it  for  Beef  Tea,  Soups,  Sauces,  (Game,  Fish  &c.) 
Aspic  or  Meat  Jelly. 

One  pound  of  Extract  of  Beef  equal  to  forty  pounds  of 
lean  beef.  Genuine  only  with  signature  of  J.  von 
Lleblff,  as  shown  above.  In  blue. 


GOLD  MBDAIi,  PARIS,  187a 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


It  if  sbsolnteljr  pars.  Highly  eonoentrated.  In 
goantity  it  costs  lea  than  s  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day. 
Strictly  a  medicine.  Invents  and  cum  all  dlseasea 
Ctood  for  young  chicks.  Worth  more  than  gold 
when  hens  Moult,  -One  large  can  ared  me  fM, 
and  elx  for  tft  to  prevent  roup,”  says  a  cnetomer. 
If  yon  can’t  get  It  send  us  fto  ante  for  two  pecks  s 
flve  SL  A 1 1-4  pound  ean  Sl.tO jxwt-paid j  t  cans  ts, 
expreapald.  “THE BEST POUURYPAP^” sam¬ 
ple  copy  free.  Poultry  Raising  Ouide  free  with  SI 
orders  or  moiw.  L  S.  JOHKBOITa  Co..  Boetoo.  Mesa 


“  I BOVININI 

constituents  needed  for  making  new  and  pure  blood.  1 
in  all  conditions  of  Weakness,  and  especially  when 
life  a  burden.  Use  BOVI^flNE  with  infants  that 
less,  with  children  that  do  not  thrive  and  are  puny 
exhausted  nursing  mothers.  Use  BOVININE  during  convalescence 
from  illness.  “Nutrition  is  the  basis  of  Life.” 

The  J.  P.  BUSH  SPF’O.  CO.,  New  York,  ChleoNO,  Md  IiODdM. 


FURNISHES  to 
the  system  all  the 


Sfrom  which  the  excesa  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

It  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

To  Chemicals 

}  used  In  Its  preparation.  It 
B  more  than  three  timee  the 
•ength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
trch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
d  ie  therefore  far  more  eco- 
mical,  coeting  leei  than  one 
xtacup.  It le delicious, nonr- 
ling,  strengthening,  xabilt 
DisciTSD,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invallde 
as  well  aa  for  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The  New  Departure  on  Foreign  Missions  by 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Churoh  is  thus  referred  to 
in  the  Canadian  Presbyterian:  The  Indian  Mis¬ 
sion  of  this  Church  started  fifty  years  ago,  was 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  mission,  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Duff  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  Madras.  Until  the  present  the 
Church’s  missionaries  in  India  have  been  or¬ 
dained  University  men,  and  the  salary  for  each 
$1,750  per.  annum.  About  three  years  ago  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  was  made  by  a  section  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen  to  reduce  salaries,  but  the  effort 
was  not  successful,  the  reduction  scheme  having 
been  rejected  at  two  successive  meetings  of  As¬ 
sembly.  This  section  has  organized,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly,  what  is  known  as  the 
“Jungle  Tribes  Mission,”  the  agents  o£  which 
are  to  be  earnest,  well-educated  laymen,  with 
salaries  not  more  than  one-third  the  sum  paid  to 
the  men  at  present  in  the  field.  The  work  of 
the  new  agents  is  to  be  among  the  Bhils,  a  prim¬ 
itive  aboriginal  race  living  in  the  jungle-land  on 
the  north-eastern  borders  of  Gujarat,  and  who 
are  largely  fetish-worshippers,  rather  than 
Brahmaniz^  Hindoos.  To  tliis  field  Mr.  Mulli¬ 
gan  was  set  apart  lately  at  the  usual  meeting  of 
the  Mission  Board,  and  forthwith  sailed  to  Bom¬ 
bay.  The  funds-  for  the  support  of  these  lay 
agents  are  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ordinary 
resources  of  the  mission  obtained  from  stated 
couCTegational  collections.  Some  question  the 
wisdom  of  sending  out  cheap  lay  agents  to  India, 
but  the  step  has  been  taken  in  faith,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  deep  earnestness,  and  deserves  to  have 
the  fullest  and  fairest  tri^  given  to  it.  Two  of 
the  leaders  in  the  cheap  lay  agent  movement 
are  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Fisherwick  Place,  and 
Dr.  William  Rogers,  of  White  Abbey. 


And  all  Pacific  Coast  and  Puget  Sound 
points  are  reached  quickly  and  com¬ 
fortably  by  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
&  Northwestern  Line,  over  which 
Through  Vestibule  Trains  are  run 
from  Chicago  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
Pullman  Drawing-Room  Sleepers  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  without 
change  many  hours  quicker  than  by 
any  other  line.  New  Pullman  and 
Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars,  superb  Dining  Cars  and 
Colonist  Sleeping  Cars,  are  features 
of  the  equipment  afforded  travelers 
via  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Un¬ 
ion  &  Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

Apply  to  any  ticket  Agent  for  tickets  and  full  infor¬ 
mation,  or  address 

W.  A.  THRALL, 

Gen’l  Pass'r  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Chicago  &  North-Western  R’y 
Chicago,  III. 
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Locatuu  on  an  eminence  overiooKiug  Asuevllle  and  surroanding  country  for  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  Appoint 
ments  of  the  house  are  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  Elevators  electric  light  and  steam  heat  throwhoat. 
Thoroughly  equipped  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Nervous  and  Chronic  diseases.  Turkish,  Roman  and  Riisslnn 
Bath&  Electricity,  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements.  The  Medical  Management  will  he  under  the  direction  of  Hr.  P, 
iV.  Neefu*.  recently  of  the  Jacheon  Sanatorium,  at  DansvtUe,  N.  Y.  For  particnlars  address  Miss  EMILIM 
VAIKiHN,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Mb.  Spubobon  on  General  Booth’s  Sc;h£M£.— 
Reviewing  “  In  Darkest  England  ”  in  the  Sword  and 
Trowel,  Mr.  Spurgeon  says :  “  That  is  not  a  bad  ser¬ 
mon  of  which  the  hearer  declares  ‘The  man  has 
said  exactly  what  I  should  have  said,  if  I  bad 
thought  of  it.’  We  have  heard  this  sort  of  judg¬ 
ment  pronounced  upon  this  remarkable  work.  Put 
any  benevolent  man  in  Mr.  Booth’s  position,  and 
give  him  unlimited  scope,  and  this  is  what  be  could, 
would,  or  should  have  said.  Of  course  we  do  not  in¬ 
clude  all  particulars,  but  we  refer  to  th^  general  run 
of  the  enterprise  here  projected.  To  write  just  so 
was  the  real  difficulty ;  that  which  looks  so  obvious 
is  hard  to  come  at.  W  hen  Columbus  breaks  the  egg, 
everybody  can  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make  it  stand  on 
one  end.  To  have  produced  a  scheme  which  com- 
mtuids  so  wide  an  acceptance  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  leader  of  the  Balvationiste,  to  whom  we 
are  all  indebted.  The  planner  neither  drags  in  re¬ 
ligion  at  every  opening,  nor  for  a  moment  conceals 
it;  in  fact  he  relies  upon  religious  agency  as  the 
great  spiritual  power  which  will  work  in  and  through 
the  machinery  proposed.  There  may  be  other 
methods  equally  good,  but  they  must  be  to  a  large 
degree  identical  with  Mr.  Booth’s.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  squabble  over  details ;  let  the  churches  pro¬ 
ceed  to  carry  out  these  plans  with  such  modifications 
as  they  shall  think  fit.  No  patent  binders  any  godly 
people  from  entering  upon  the  needful  labor.  Many 
have  been  long  working  in  much  the  same  way  al¬ 
ready,  and  this  fact  ought  not  to  have  been  conceal¬ 
ed.  There  were  philanthropists  before  William 
Booth,  and  will  be  after  him.  We  would  remember 
the  good  men  and  true  who  are  doing  real  work,  and 
not  merely  proposing  plans.  Many  more  should 
help  them,  or  go  in  for  the  work  themselves.  It  is 
not  suppoeabie  that  bodies  of  Christian  people  ex¬ 
pect  this  gigantic  enterprise  to  be  carried  out  by 
one  man ;  they  will  all  take  their  share.  It  would  be 
a  serious  calamity  if  one  sect  were  allowed  to  monop¬ 
olize  so  huge  a  field  of  service.  General  Booth  may 
head  the  crusade  with  his  zealous  coadjutors,  but 
the  churches  will  pray  that  men  of  zeal  and  practical 
ability  may  work  on  similar  lines,  or  on  other  lines 
which  lead  to  the  same  end.  Anyhow,  may  the  holy 
work  be  done  I  The  book  deserves  careful  reading, 
and  we  hope  it  will  stir  up  the  Lord’s  people  to  res¬ 
cue  the  perishing.” 
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And  thirty  others,  words  and  music,  by  the  same  author. 
Rages  large  as  “  Gospel  Hymns,”  Handsome  cover.  Sam¬ 
ple  copy,  postpaid,  iOc.  Our  60-page  Catalogue  Free. 
JAMES  H.  EARLE,  Publisher,  BOSTON. 
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VI  UriTU  A  Ti  monthly  reflector  of  the  Medical 
JLmjmI  JJ  Profession,  and  its  progress. 

Ilf  ffA'DJk'D  Every  progressive  Physician  should 
peruse  it.  Established,  edited,  and 
published  by  a  Physician  for  Physicians.  The  official  or¬ 
gan  of  nothing  save  the  Medical  Profession  of  America. 
83.00  per  year. 

Send  for  sample  copy  to 
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utensils  are  a  new  invention;  their 
trade  mark  is  "NEVERrBREAiC  »  goo*! 
name,  for  you  can’t  break  them,  and 
they  are  clean,  light,  sweet,  and 
wholesome.  No  more  taste  of  pre¬ 
viously  cooked  food,  no  more  grease, 
no  more  warping.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular. 

THE  BRONSON  SUPPLY  CO., Cleveland, O. 


THE  FAT  GOOSE. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  white  Bremen  geese 
were  recently  landed  at  Li^t  Street  wharf,  Bal¬ 
timore,  from  the  Steamer  Emma  A.  Ford.  One 
of  the  papers  of  that  city  says :  The  thousands 
of  geese  which  arrive  in  Baltimore  between  Nov. 
1  and  Feb.  1  attract  little  attention,  as  but  few 
of  them  are  seen  in  the  markets,  and  their  many 
excellent  qualities  are  little  known.  The  geese 
some  from  different  points  along  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and  they  weigh  from 
twelve  to  twenty -four  poimds  each,  and  bring 
horn  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Kent  Island  is  a  famous 
place  for  raising  geese.  They  are  shipped  here 
usually  in  large  crates,  but  when  put  out  on  the 
wharf  many  of  them  have  their  legs  doubled 
)ver  their  backs  and  secured,  by  which  means^ 
they  are  rendered  helpless  and  possible  goose 
;ha^  are  prevented. 

Before  the  goose  is  brought  to  market  its  rear- 
ng  is  simple.  In  fact,  geese  are  the  easiest 
)oultry  to  raise  when  the  surroimdin^  are  fa- 
rorabla.  In  early  Februa^  the  geese  be^n  laying, 
rhey  deposit  seven  or  eight  eggs,  but  will  lay 
leyeral  lots  of  eggs  if  the  first  are  removed  when 
aid.  They  are  careful  of  their  young,  which 
;row  fast  and  do  not  require  more  than  a  week 
r  two  of  feeding  before  they  are  ready  to  hustle. 
Irass  fields  around  the  water  shores  are  their 
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AMERICAN  WOODS. 

A  book  on  woods,  containing  artuai 
ami  authentic  specimens,  beautifully 
prepared  so  as  to  show  all  views  of 
the  grain  (see  cut  a,  b  and  e),  and 
with  full  text.  Makes  a  beautiful 
Christmas,  Birthday  or  Wooden  Wed¬ 
ding  present.  See  review  in  Nov,  18th 
issue  of  this  paper.  Send  for  circu¬ 
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will  trarel  In  the  most  comfortable  manner  who  is  carried 
to  potnta  Weet,  Northwest  or  Southwest  In  one  of  the 
SOLID  VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 
which  run  daily  between  Gbioago  and  Council  Bluffs  (with 
through  Sleeper  to  Omaha),  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  (with 
through  Sleeper  to  Denver),  Chicago  and  St.  Joseph,  and 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  Pueblo  via  Colorado  Springs  over 
THE  GREAT  ROCK  ISLAND  ROUTE, 
Elegant  Day  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Reclining  Chair  Cars  and 
(east  of  the  Missouri  River)  Dining  Oars,  all  heated  by 
Bteam  from  the  locomotive  (Swell’s  system)  Superb  Din¬ 
ing  Hotels  west  of  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

THE  FAMOUS  ALBERT  LEA  ROUTE 
Is  the  favorite  to  and  from  Minneapolis  Paul,  Water- 
towB,  Sioux  Falla  and  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
For  tlcketa,  maps,  time  tables,  land  folders,  Westxbb 
Trail,  or  desired  Intormatlon,  address 
E.  ST.  JOHN,  CHICAGO.  J>0.  SEBASTUN. 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Ticket  4t  Pass.  Agt. 

QKk  L.  Rhodes,  Ass’t  Gon.  Pass.  Agent,  head- 
quartets,  Chicago;  Sam.  F.  Boyd,  Ass’tOen.  Ticket  k  Pass. 
Agent,  headquarters,  Topeka,  Kansas. _ 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JANUARY  29,  1891. 


A  MAN  OF  0000  BEPOBT. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man,  by  his  su¬ 
perior  character  and  ability,  moulds  and  g^des 


subscribe  for  it  for  those  who  could  not  take  it  sens  to  represent  his  country  in  so  many  and 
themselveu.  ,  long-continued  officiiil  positions  abroad  or  to  be 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  his  personally  acquainted  with  so  many  eminent  pert 


Current  iCuents. 


Citerari)  Kotcs. 


a  town  or  a  church,  and  it  illustrious  pastor.  Rev.  George  R.  Smith,  assisted  by  for-  sons  in  all  the  walks  and  stations  of  life  whether 


alvoad. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  presents  a  profitable 
study  and  a  worthy  example.  Such  was  Mr. 


mer  pastors  Rev.  T.  B.  Williams  and  Rev.  S.  at  home  or  abroad.  And  certainly  no  American 
W.  Pratt.  was  ever  more  respected  in  his  own  and  in  other 

A  deeply  interesting  memorial  service  was  held  countries. 


John  D.  Hamilton  to  the  town  and  church  of  “  ^  Christian  Simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  Ufe,  Mr.  Ban 

Chmpbell  N.  Y.,  who  entered  into  glory  Sun-  «  worthy  of  being  held  up  before  the  croft  always  had  a  pleasant  and  courteous  greet- 

day  evenhig  Jan  11  While  he  lived  that  place  imitation,  as  showing  what  the  ing  for  all  who  met  him,  a  helpful  word  and  a 

had  one  citixen  who  would  have  ranked  first  8™®®  omdo  for  and  with  a  man.  It  has  helpful  hand  wherever  the  opportunity  to  help 

mmnng  the  foremost  of  any  place.  ^®^*  ®  shining  way  and  a  church  may  be  proud  was  given  him.  So  all  felt  that  his  presence  was 

.  ’  _  of  having  such  a  representative  on  earth  and  of  a  blessing, 

n  r<  V  w  sending  such  an  one  to  the  courts  above.  It  is  The  burial  service  never  seemed  to  me  more 

ki^  *.  .,  ov.  »  not  a  wonder  that  the  Master  called  him  higher,  fitting  and  impressive  than  it  was  to-day.  It 

with  parento  to  p  m  ,  ^  ere  e  "While  every  one  who  knew  him  feels  deeply  was  opened  by  the  surpliced  Choir  singing  as  a 
°  ju-  AAV.  that  he  has  lost  a  friend,  yet  he  can  but  rejoice  processional  the  well  known  hymn  “  Lead,  Kind- 

e  m  e  e  ow  a  ers  ^^at  friend  of  God  has  gained  the  crown  of  ly  Light.”  This  was  followed  in  turn  by  the 

occupation,  that  of  shoemaking;  he  <hd  go^  Wheeler.  hymns  “Rock  of  Ages,”  and  “Abide  With  Me.” 

honest  work  and  was  always  fmthf^  to  his  -  Douglass,  rector  of  the  Church,  read  the 

promises.  His  advantages  for  eduction  were  INCIDENT  IN  A  HOSPITAL.  Scriptures  and  other  parts  of  the  service  in  a  most 

only  those  of  the  co^on  school ;  but  temg  a  Twaddle.  appropriate  and  impressive  manner.  No  remarks 

great  reader  and  having  a  remwka^  retentive  There  is  many  a  good  physician  to  whom  the  were  made,  no  eulogy  pronounced,  but  as  the  body 


_  _  _  -  ...  -  «  ,  ,  .  TV  niLAAtIhn..  IIVAUUO  XVV/Vlk  OilU.  JXUiUt;  VVltll  iUC. 

honest  work  and  was  always  fmthf^  to  his  -  Douglass,  rector  of  the  Church,  read  the 

promises.  His  advantages  for  eduction  were  INCIDENT  IN  A  HOSPITAL.  Scriptures  and  other  parts  of  the  service  in  a  most 

only  those  of  the  co^on  school ;  but  temg  a  Twaddle.  appropriate  and  impressive  manner.  No  remarks 

great  reader  and  having  a  remwlmbly  retentive  There  is  many  a  good  physician  to  whom  the  were  made,  no  eulogy  pronounced,  but  as  the  body 
memory  fcr  facts  and  figures,  he  became  an  un-  cure  of  souls  is  only  less  evidently  his  calling  was  borne  from  the  Church,  the  oall-bearers 
usually  well  informed  man.  than  the  cure  of  bodies.  But  experience  shows  being  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Justice  Field,  Justice 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  such  was  his  char-  that  there  is  something  in  the  study  and  work  Blatchford,  Senator  Evarts,  Mr.  Bayard,  Admir- 
acter  for  integrity  and  faithfulness  that  some  which  prepare  a  man  for  the  medical  calling,  al  Rodgers,  Mr.  Spofford,  Mr.  Geo.  William  Cur- 
capitalists,  looking  about  for  a  profitable  invest-  which  does  tend  to  materialism,  to  a  hardening  tis,  Mr.  John  A.  King  and  Professor  Langley, 
ment,  put  their  money  against  his  character  of  the  heart,  and  a  blunting  of  the  spiritual  the  choir  sang  the  recessional  “  Hark,  Hark,  my 

and  formed  the  co-partnership  of  John  D.  Ham-  sensibilities.  The  true  incident  so  simply  and  Soul,” _ and  the  service  ended.  N.  H.  e. 

ilton  and  Company,  and  built  for  that  day  a  pathetically  told  in  the  following  lines,  is  only  - 

large  tannery  in  Campb^,  and  ten  years  later  a  one  of  many,  which  shows  the  deep  need  that  A  BRAVE  LIFE.  , 

very  extensive  establishment  in  Emporium,  Pa.  those  who  minister  to  the  body,  should  also  The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  with  its  glory  and 

Hieee  enterprises  necessitated  also  other  large  know  how  to  minister  to  the  soul:  j^g  tears,  its  victors  and  its  martyrs,  has 

op^tions  in  land  and  bark  and  lumber,  all  of  You  wk  me  to  teU  you  a  story  of  my  hospital  work-ah  ^eej,  and  we  have  grown  accustomed 

which  were  successfully  managed  by  Mr.  Ham-  much  sorrow  and  heart-break,  I’ve  many  a  to  think  of  it  as  something  with  which  this 

Not  ve^’y^ttui  Indeed,  for.trouble  Is  hard  to  bear;  generation  has  little  to  do.  But  occasionally 
men  of  the  fact  that  character  is  the  best  capital  Yet  the  wwld  is  full  of  sunshine,  and  our  hospital  wards  something  reminds  us  that  the  actors  in  that 

even  for  business.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  credit  has  ».«  i  *  a  .i  sa  i,  »  terrible  struggle  for  the  Nation’s  life  have  not 

1 _ u  A  V/v  1  nlna”  ivi  nrvTnmercial  There  was  beautiful  sunshine  last  Sunday :  it  shone  from  ,,  .  ,  . 

always  been  A  Wo.  l  plus  in  me  commercial  ^  child’s  pale  face ;  yet  all  passed  away,  and  that  only  a  quarter  of 

rasters,  and  in  all  his  business  career  he  never  We  his  leg  had  been  crushed  a  pit-  century  has  elaps^  since  those  thrilling  years, 

failed  to  meet  an  obligation.  And  our  master, our  grave,  tender  surgeon,  must  come  at  in  which  history  was  made  faster  than  in  an 

...  it  A  Al.  j-  1  once  with  his  knife,  •' 

In  busmess  methods  he  was  as  methodical  as  For  even  we  students  could  see ’twas  the  boy’s  only  ordinary  century. 

the  sun.  Being  a  man  also  of  quiet  habits,  he  chance  for  his  life.  recent  death  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Derby,  of  Mor- 


ordinary  century. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Derby,  of  Mor- 


cared  little  for  fashions  and  sensations — crowds;  And  t^e^jy  Uwk^^p  in  the  doctor’s  face,  as  he  took  his  rfstown,  N.  J.,  from  causes  directly  traceable 
and  for  this  reason  was  seldom  seen  in  public  And  ®  shining  look  which  I  couldn’t  quite  to  the  war,  has  reminded  us  that  not  all  the 

assemblies.  He  resolutely  declined  office,  except  He  seemed  to  know  what  was  coming,  without  a  word  martyrs  to  Liberty  fell  on  the  battle-field. 


that  for  a  few  years,  at  their  earnest  and  u^-  ^.^iSd-the  brave  little 
imous  solicitation,  he  served  his  fellow-citizens  round  his  bed. 
as  Sunervisor,  where  he  made  a  marked  reputa-  Then  a  troubled  look  came  int 

*  ^  _  Hinfl  nnltA  owA V 


And  he  sAled-the  brave  little  lad-H>n  the  silent  group  New  York, 

round  his  bed.  of  New  England  parentage,  and  after  being  edu- 

Then  a^oubled  look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  the  smile  cated  for  a  physician,  practised  his  profession 


tion  for  ability  and  usefulness.  He  was  repeat-  And  he  folded  his  hands,  and  looked  round  on  us,  “will  very  successfully  until  the  war  broke  out,  and 
edly  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  oh  sh^me^o^ufSilandVu^Cward  hearts !  we  were  then  his  ardent  patriotism  induced  him  to  enter 
ABsembly  and  was  also  prominently  named  for  s^od  physicians,  indeed  I  the  army  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  sent  to  the 

Congress;  but  none  of  these  honors  allurea  nun.  in  his  hour  of  need.  Southwest,  and  soon  appointed  a  Medical  Direc- 

His  financial  ability  and  clear-headedness  and  He  laid  as  if  waiting  a  little  space,  then  he  opened  his  tor  in  Grant’ s  army,  and  was  with  that  General 
devotion  to  principle  would  have  made  him  a  And  hS^<^^®o“is  all,  standing  silently  there,  with  a  tl^ose  victorious  compaigns  which  so 

power  in  any  body.  There  was  never  any  fnc-  gentle  glance  of  surprise;  changed  the  aspect  of  the  war 

L  .  .  ,  . _  j  Then  he  closed  them  again,  and  we  heard  him  speak— but  _r  T-v  T^,l-  ij-  al 

tion  between  him  and  his  employees,  wmen  so  could  scarcely  hear,  Later  on  Dr.  Derby  was  employed  in  estab- 

were  numbered  by  hundreds,  each  of  whom  felt  ^the  lambsTto  be*n^.  ®**®Pherd,  who  cares  for  yghing  the  great  hospitals  through  the  South- 

that  he  had  in  him  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  back  to  his  face  came  the  bright  brave  look,  that  “otably,  at  Memphis,  which  were  models 

go  in  his  need,  if  Mr.  Hamilton  had  not  sooner  tells  of  victory  won,  a.  l  ot  their  kind,  and  where  he  and  Mrs.  Derby, 

ministered  to  it ;  for,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  bad  to  be  done,  who  had  also  enlisted  for  the  war,  did  a  work 

word  he  was  neighUir  to  all.  One  of  his  em-  for  that— and  I’ll  never  mercy  for  the  sick  and  woimded  that  can 

ployees  for  over  a  score  of  years,  asked  to  tell  When^I  learned,  from  the  simple  faith  of  a  child,  that  never  be  estimated. 

in  a  word  what  he  thought  of  him,  said,  “He  From  Life  and  ITork.  When  Gen.  Banks  started  on  the  Red  River 

was  a  good  man  and  there  was  nothing  but  — expedition.  Dr.  Derby  was  ordered  to  go  with 

good  about  him.”  As  executor  for  many  estates  REPORTED  DESTITUTION  IN  KANSAS.  him,  and  it  was  while  taking  a  boat-load  of 
he  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  widow  and  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist  :  wounded  men  down  the  river  that  the  guerillas, 

the  orphan,  and  would  seldom  accept  fees  for  ggg^^  mistakes  in  the  minds  blanks  of  the 


‘  men  ought  always  to  pray. 


From  Life  and  Work. 


of  mercy  for  the  sick  and  woimded  that  can 
never  be  estimated. 

When  Gen.  Banks  started  on  the  Red  River 
expedition.  Dr.  Derby  was  ordered  to  go  with 
him,  and  it  was  while  taking  a  boat-load  of 
wounded  men  down  the  river  that  the  guerillas. 


(Mten  to  accept  the  office  of  an  elder,  he  stead-  D.  C.  Milner. 

fastly  refused  from  a  feeling  of  true  humility,  Manhattan.  Kan.  Jan.  22nd. 

but  earnestly  coveted  the  office  of  Trustee,  for  ■ 

which  he  felt  qualified.  He  saw  to  it,  personaUy,  tHE  FUNERAL  OF  GEORGE  BANCROFT 

that  the  minister’s  salary  was  always  promptly  ^ 


nrnwHng  and  choir  meeting  unless  prevented  by 


posite  the  presidential  mansion,  was  filled  with 


good  about  him.”  As  executor  for  many  estates  REPORTED  DESTITUTION  IN  KANSAS.  him,  and  it  was  while  taking  a  boat-load  of 

he  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  widow  and  rpg  jj^g  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist  :  wounded  men  down  the  river  that  the  guerillas, 

the  orphan,  and  would  seldom  accept  f^  for  rj^g^^  ggg^^  mistakes  in  the  minds  ^"“8 

his  services,  while  in  many  cases  by  wise  invest-  g£  Eastern  people  about  The  whole  terrible  wound  which  even- 

ments  he  largely  increased  their  estates ;  and  in  jg  gj^^t  ^  pangs  of  famine,  dually  caused  his  death. 

one  case  an  assignee  for  a  friend,  he  refused  neither  are  all  the  farms  to  go  into  the  posses-  painful  years  he  carried  that  minie 

thousands  of  dollars  of  legal  fees  that  he  might  gjgn  of  people  who  hold  motgages  upon  them,  bullet  in  his  body,  suffering  intensely  most  of 
swell  the  assets  and  uphold  his  friends  good  ^g  .^gjj  ^  remember  that  Kansas  is  400  ^^®  time,  until  a  fortunate  operation  relieved 

name.  He  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  niiies  long,  and  200  miles  wide,  with  over  80,000  him  of  it  and  restored  him  to  comparative 
young  men,  and  started  many  in  business,  gquare  miles  of  territory.  It  is  well  to  remem-  health.  He  remained  in  the  army  for  some 
During  the  war  he  amassed  wealth  rapidly,  but  ^er  that  the  Western  half  of  the  State  is  by  no  ti“®-  having  medical  charge  of  the  troops  on 
he  never  made  a  display  of  it  nor  ffid  it  change  means  as  well  adapted  to  farming  as  the  Eastern  Bedloe’s  Island,  but  finally  retired  and  settled 
him  from  his  simplicity  of  life;  his  glory  was  portion.  Ih  coming  time  irrigation  may  redeem  down  to  a  regular  practice  at  Bergen  Point,  N. 
rather  in  his  use  of  wealth.  The  law  of  kind-  tbig  portion  of  the  State,  not  at  present  J-  For  some  ten  years  or  more  he  lived  there, 

ness  was  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  generous  te-  .^gy  adapted  to  a  large  population,  multitudes  U8®ful  and  beloved,  but  always  tortured  by  the 

cause  he  loved  to  be.  -He  gave  with  the  living  people  have  gone,  under  inducements  from  wound,  which  would  break  out  almost 
hand,  which  Was  an  ever  open  and  liberal  one.  milroads  and  real  estate  speculators.  Three  yearly,  so  undermining  his  health  that  he  was 
He  held  his  wealth  in  partnership  with  God  and  ygg^g  gf  almost  entire  failure  of  crops  have  left  a*  last  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medi- 

,  rued  it  conscientiously  as  His  steward,  often  many  of  them  destitute  and  a  good  many  have  cine  entirely, 

defying  himself  to  be  able  to  give.  In  this  re-  given  up  their  farms  and  moved  away.  In  the  About  this  time  Dr.  Derby  began  spending 
!%«ct  he  leaves  an  example  to  those  who  put  off  Eastern  portion  of  the  State  there  have  been  hi®  winters  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  and  always  ready 
until  death  the  disposal  of  their  property,  to  be  better  crops,  and  the  people  are  in  much  better  for  a“y  good  work,  became  greatly  interested  in 
defeated  often  in  their  purposes.  condition,  although  there  is  great  pressure  from  th®  school  for  colored  people  there,  conducted 

*  His  was  the  luxury  of  constant  benevolence,  the  hard  times.  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Coles,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln 

To  speak  of  him  only  as  an  honest  man  would  The  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  University .  At  this  time  the  work  was  in  its 

belittle  him,  for  he  had  the  instinct  of  rectitude  State,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  remarkable,  infancy,  and  Dr.  Derby,  taking  hold  of  it  with 

and  was  the  soul  of  honor,  and  it  was  foreign  Our  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  done  liberal  characteristic  energy,  made  it  a  success, 

to  biTn  to  do  a  mean  thing ;  and  for  this  reason  things  and  with  such  men  in  charge  of  the  work  gi^ng  to  it  all  he  could  afford  in  money  but 

he  hated  shams  and  hypocrisy  and  sin,  and  as  Dr.  Timothy  Hill  and  his  successor.  Dr.  Flem-  'lastly  more  in  work,  in  counsel,  and  in  the  way 
contended  firmly  and  fearlessly  for  the  right,  ing,  good  returns  have  been  made.  We  had  just  interesting  Northern  friends  in  the  work  for 
One  always  knew  where  to  find  him,  and  he  begun  to  plan  vigorous  measures  to  bring  these  friendless  ones.  He  had  almost  “died  to 
was  as  true  to  the  right  and  to  his  friends  as  Churches  to  self-support,  when  the  hard  times  niake  them  free,’’  and  now  he  was  ready  to 
the  needle  to  the  pole.  Having  known  him  one  came.  We  have  never  had  more  self-denying  spend  his  remaining  strength  to  make  them  good 
must  have  faith  in  man  and  a  stronger  faith  in  sacrifice  among  our  Home  Missionaries  than  at  Christians,  good  citizens. 

Gk)d.  But  it  waa  not  one  or  all  these  things  the  present  time.  Derby’s  last  years  were  spent  in  Morris- 

that  made  him  the  man  he  was.  As  to  the  town  One  of  the  most  serious  questions  burdening  N.  J.,  where,  as  everywhere  else  that  he 

so  also  to  the  church  he  gave  a  good  name  the  hearts  of  Kansas  Presbyterians  is  the  Synod-  lived  or  visited,  “he  went  about  doing  good.” 
abroad  by  his  membership  in  it.  Converted  at  ical  College  at  Emporia.  It  was  founded  seven  To  his  pastor.  Dr.  Erdman,  a  help  and  comfort, 
t-ho  age  of  thirty -two,  he  was  thoroughly  con-  years  ago.  Its  growth  has  been  continuous.  It  keenly  interested  in  the  charities  of  the  place, 
verted,  head,  heart  and  hands,  and  henceforth  enrolls  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  and  working  for  the  Aiken  School  and  all  good 
lived  a  consecrated  man.  Here  was  the  secret  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  are  professing  Chris-  causes,  his  whole  life  was  an  out-pouring  of  it- 
ot  his  character  and  the  hiding  of  his  power;  tians.  Thirty  are  young  men  intending  to  be  self  for  his  brother  man,  a  giving  of  himself  as 
and  every  one  recognized  it.  He  walked  with  ministers  and  one  half  of  these  have  offered  ^®U  as  his  means  for  “sweet  charity’s  sake,’’ 
God  and  lived  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  themselves  to  the  foreign  work.  A  number  of  vrhose  other  name  is  Love.  Of  a  very  strong 
When,  after  becoming  rich,  he  was  asked  why  these  students  could  not  have  gone  to  college  out  courageous  nature,  his  opinions  were  like 
he  did  not  build  himself  a  fine  house,  he  replied  of  the  State.  The  writer  has  no  official  connec-  himself — strong.  He  never  wavered  between 
that  he  would  never  build  a  house  for  himself  tion  with  the  institution  but  has  personal  right  and  expediency,  and  had,  more  than  most 
until  he  had  built  a  suitable  house  for  the  Lord;  knowledge  of  much  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  “sii.  “  the  courage  of  his  opinions.”  And  yet 
and  in  building  this  he  gave  his  personal  atten-  the  admirable  faculty.  Our  Eastern  friends  who  withal,  his  heart  was  so  warm  and  loving,  his 
tion  to  every  part  of  it,  that  there  might  be  no  believe  in  helping  those  who  help  themselves  manners  so  gentle  and  courteous,  that  he  never 
sham  about  it.  So  also  with  the  parsonage.  may  be  glad  to  know  that  ministers  and  Churches  gave  offence  even  to  those  who  disagreed  with 
That  house  and  its  ministry  and  services  he  of  Kansas  have  stinted  themselves  tq  give  to  him. 

cared  for  personal!^  to  the  end;  and  in  building  this  college.  The  present  outlook  is  most  criti-  Singularly  modest  about  himself  and  his  work, 
his  own  house  he  designated  one  room  as  cal.  Unless  help  is  given  promptly  the  professors  b®  had  no  idea  how  greatly  he  was  beloved  or 
“The  Prophets  Chamber,’’  where  scores  of  the  cannot  maintain  themselves.  Several  of  the  lib-  what  an  influence  for  good  he  was  in  every 
servants  of  God  have  slept  in  peace.  He  loved  eral  friends  of  the  college  in  the  State  have  lately  community  in  which  he  li"yed. 
hospitality  and  delighted  particularly  to  enter-  been  in  financial  embarrassment.  The  last  winter  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Flo- 

tmin  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  For  twenty-nine  With  a  splendid  building  and  other  fine  prop-  rida,  and  even  then  struggling  with  disease, 
years  he  was  a  Trustee ;  for  twenty-seven  the  erty  and  with  a  school  doing  such  excellent  work,  weak  and  enfeebled  as  he  was,  he  found  a  work 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  for  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have  its  work  cease  re-establishing  a  little  Home  Mission 

over  a  score  the  leader  of  the  choir.  Solicited  for  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Church,  which  had  run  down  until  its  members 

(fften  to  accept  the  office  of  an  elder,  he  stead-  D.  C.  Milner.  were  discouraged  and  hopeless, 

fastly  refused  from  a  feeling  of  true  humility,  Manhattan.  Kan.  Jan.  22nd.  The  last  months  of  life  were  spent^ar  Ashe- 

but  earnestly  coveted  the  office  of  Trustee,  for  ■  ville,  in  the  mountains  of  North  CaroBha,  where 

which  he  felt  qualified.  He  saw  to  it,  personally,  tHE  FUNERAL  OF  GEORGE  BANCROFT.  *^®  kindly  skies  gave  him  a  longer 

were  in  repair,  and  that  the  sanctuary  wuntry  s  great  historian.  It  was  beginning  of  the  new  year, 

was  alwavs  oronerlv  warmed  and  ventilated  a  “ost  impressive  occasion  and  ^rvice.  Almost  gn^  the  weary  soldier,  who  had  “fought  a  good 
N“er  w^he  a£  fmr^the^rvir^^^^  the  city’s Iffe was  tj^g  r^:eived  his 

sanctuary,  morning  and  evening,  and  the  prayer  f«U®st.  the  ^  °  promotion  to  higher  service  in  a  land  where 

meeting,  and  the  Sunday  school  and  Teacher’s  t>emg  ^d  to  one  of  our  ®®"  *  ^  ®  ^  there  shall  be  no  more  pain.  c.  M.  a. 

<AAA  J  Widest  known  Citizens.  St.John’s  Church,  op-  y  -- 

meetuur  and  choir  meetme  unless  nrevented  bv  ....  a,  ,  ■ _ _ aju.j  -al  ®an.  lo,  losi. 


The  last  winter  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Flo¬ 
rida,  and  even  theiT  struggling  with  disease. 


an  imperative  call,  usiness  an  p  ^ure  bemg  gmmuguaj  gggemblage  of  people.  The  President,  the  cholera  in  northern  Palestine. 
arranged  ref^nce  to  t  ^  hrst  duties,  g£  ^j^g  Cabinet,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  the 

He  was  a  daily  student  o  *  ®  ®  ®  and  other  courts,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  officers  Rev.  Wm.  King  Eddy  of  the  American  Presby- 

Bible  scholar  and  a  most  m  resting  teacher,  Army  and  Navy,  members  of  the  Senate  terian  Mission,  Sidon,  Syria,  will  be  read  with 

and  while  unwean  in  t  e  cme  o  t  e  ome  House  of  Representatives,  Deputies  from  special  interest  at  this  time : 

church,  he  was  eq^  y  interes^  m  spreaihng  Societies,  and  citizens  of  note,  and  not  “The  rain  which  has  fallen  in  November  and 

the  Gospe  o"yer  e  wor  ,  an  or  wi  -  ^  from  other  places  were  present.  so  early  in  December  is  wholly  without  known 

out  a  pastor,  in  t^t  c  uro  t  eo  erings  or  ^  There  was  no  ostentatious  parade.  All  was  precedent.  Twenty  inches  in  thirty  days.  Not- 
the  Boards  o  tec  urc  were  sys  m®  i  7  gimpig  og  became  a  Christian  burial  and  that  of  withstanding  this  the  cholera  still  rages  in  Trip- 

made.  He  was  a  generous  P^®^  not  ^  ®  a  man  the  grandeur  of  whose  long  and  worthy  oli,  the  seaport  north  of  Beirut.  In 'Hums  over 

poor  ^d  needy  but  to  aU  the  caus^  of  the  g^^ 

one  thousand  have  died.  We  have  a  boy  in  our 

Church ;  and  it  was  omng  rgey  to  s  u-  g]jQ,i„g  gu^  ^rappingg  of  an  occasion.  The  pres-  Academy  whose  sister  was  married.  Herhouse- 
enoe  that  hw  church  for  years  led  the  Pr^by-  ^  under  officers  of  the  Navy,  indicat-  hold  of  eight,  large  and  small  were  taken,  and 

tesy  in  beneficence  and  was  a  model  for  their  Bancroft’s  former  official  connection  with  not  one  left.  We  shall  probably  hear  of  many 

mutation.  fihat-  department  of  the  Government,  was  all  that  more  such  cases.  The  cholera  will  probably 

He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  (bBtinguished  the  funeral  from  that  of  any  pri-  come  down  the  coast.  I  have  laid  in  stores  of 

of  gentleness,  humility,  righteousness,  faithful-  ygj^  citizen.  disinfectants  and  medicines,  so  as  to  be  ready 

ness  and  brotherly  kindness.  With  a  strong.  This  is  no  place  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  Mr.  as  far  as  any  one  can  be  ready  for  such  a  pes- 
abiding  faith  in  God  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gancj-oft,  a  life  reaching  back  into  another  cen-  tilence. 

all  saw  that  his  life  was  one  hid  with  Christ  in  nnH  which  had  reached  so  near  the  close  of  “As  the  scourge  will  doubtless  stay  on  or  re- 
God.  this,  and  which  had  been  filled  from  early  man-  appear  next  Summer,  it  will  find  plenty  to  do  in 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  twice  married,  and  leaves  hood  almost  to  the  present  time  with  arden-  fbis  land  among  the  diseased  and  poor.  The 

a  wife  and  a  son  and  daughter.  studies  and  with  important  services  to  the  coun-  deaths  in  Tripoli  have  fallen  from  84  on  Decem- 

Thk  Evangelist  was  his  favorite  religious  **7  private  stations.  Per-  ber  18th,  to  15  on  December  24th.  We  are  all 

papw,  and  one  of  hia  ways  of  doing  good  was  to  hajis  it  has  never  been  given  to  one  of  our  citi-  rejoicing  to-day  over  this  news.” 


City  and  Yieinlty. 

A  number  of  plans  for  Rapid  Transit  have  been 
laid  before  the  Commission.  Among  them  is  one 
for  an  underground  gravity  railroad,  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  a  toboggan  slide.  It  is  proposed  to  run 
cars  from  Brooklyn  under  the  East  River  to  the 
Battery,  and  thence  to  the  Harlem  River,  making 
twenty-six  stops,  and  all  in  twenty-one  minutes. 
The  timnel  would  be  so  far  below  the  street  level  as 
to  escape  all  interference  with  underground  pipes, 
foundations  of  buildings,  and  other  obstructions. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Allen 
Thorndike  Rice,  an  autograph  letter  of  George 
Washington  to  Governor  Clinton  brought  $136. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Woman’s  Branch  of  the 
City  Mission  which  took  place  on  the  12th,  memorial 
sendees  for  Mrs.  A.  R.  Brown  were  held.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Bliss  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler. 

The  “  Conscience  Fond”  of  Brooklyn  was  increas¬ 
ed  the  other  day  by  $113.  A  postal  card  the  next  day 
explained  that  it  was  for  back  personal  tax  sworn  off 
through  misapprehension  of  the  law. 

Mrs.  Agnew  has  resigned  the  position  of  8chool 
Commissioner  which  she  has  held  since  1886.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  would  seem,  her  place  has  not  been 
filled  by  a  women.  Mayor  Grant  has  appointed  Mr. 
Robert  Maclay,  President  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Company,  in  her  stead.  While  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  his  competence  for  the  office,  there  can  also 
be  no  question  that  this  city  contains  many  women 
no  lees  competent,  and  public  school  interests  re¬ 
quire  the  presence  of  women  on  this  Board. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society’s  Committee 
on  Provident  Habits  report  that  the  stations  of 
the  Penny  Provident  I'und  have  increased  to  94, 
with  17,373  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting 
to  18,654. 

An  obelisk  was  blasted  out  last  week  in  Harlem. 
That  is,  instead  of  the  rock  breaking  into  frag¬ 
ments,  a  solid  piece  fully  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
measuring  about  ten  feet  square  was  detached  by 
a  blast.  In  shape  it  strongly  resembles  the 
famous  Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central  Park.  Each 
end  of  the  Harlem  obelisk  rests  upon  a  large  sup¬ 
porting  rock  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  placed 
there  for  the  special  purpose  by  some  Titanic 
hand  rather  than  by  accident. 

Eight  young  men  graduated  last  week  from 
the  tailoring  class  of  Mr.  Auchmi^’s  Trade 
Schools  in  Sixty-seventh  Street.  They  have 
been  under  instruction  for  two  years.  This  is 
the  first  graduating  class  in  this  department. 

The  Aqueduct  Commissioners  have  decided  to 
build  a  great  Croton  dam  at  Cornell’s,  about  two 
and  three-quarter  miles  below  the  old  Croton 
dam,  and  one  and  one-quarter  miles  above  the 
Quaker  Bridge  dam.  The  site  selected  is  about 
one  and  three  quarter-miles  below  the  point  re¬ 
cently  approved  by  the  Construction  Committee 
of  the  Board,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Quaker 
Bridge  dam. 

Inquiry  is  being  made,  throi^h  Postmaster 
Van  Cott,  for  the  owner  of  a  Bible  which  was 
picked  up  at  Antietam  after  the  battle.  On  the 
ny-leaf  are  the  words  “  JohR  Hill,  presented  to 
mm  by  his  sister,  Emma  Newton,  New  York.” 

Foreign. 

Parisian  art  critics  complain  because  so  few  works 
of  the  modern  French  school  have  been  added  to  the 
Louvre  collections  during  the  last  half  century. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  has  decided 
on  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  American 
raiiroad  cars,  in  first  and  third  classes,  with  com¬ 
munication  right  through  the  train,  and  standing 
gangways  at  the  end  of  each  oar.  An  experimental 
train  is  now  running  between  London  and  Swindon. 
The  cars  are  built  in  London,  and  the  train  will  be 
limited  to  the  long  north-western  journey. 

The  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  of  a  basil¬ 
ica  in  the  church  of  8t.  Sylvester,  at  Rome,  contain¬ 
ing  the  tombs  of  six  Popes,  including  that  of  Pope 
Sylvester  I,  who  occupied  the  Papacy  from  the  year 
316  to  the  year  326. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  are  Chris¬ 
tians. 

South  America  is  in  something  of  a  ferment  just 
now.  An  uprising  has  occurred  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  as  a  result  of  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Barings  of  London,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  Republic  have  suffered.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  difficulties  of  this  great  house  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Argentine  loan.  The  Chilian 
revolution  which  broke  out  on  the  7th,  has  proved  to 
be  a  somewhat  serious  matter.  A  part  of  the  army 
has  joined  the  revolt,  but  the  insurgents  are  nearly 
everywhere  defeated,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  soon  be  quelled. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  informed 
that  the  government  of  Bolivia  has  decided  to  have 
$200,000  in  five  and  ten  cent  silver  pieces  coined  in 
the  mints  of  the  United  States. 

The  destitution  in  Ireland  grows  more  severe.  It 
is  stated  that  the  extreme  limit  has  been  reached  in 
Ulster,  Connaught,  and  Munster.  The  Balfoiur  fund 
has  averted  many  deaths,  and  now  the  Government 
comes  to  the  relief  of  the  situation  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  1000  men  in  building  a  new  railroad. 

The  secret  of  the  composition  of  Dr.  Koch’s  lymph 
has  been  given  to  the  public,  and  it  will  before  very 
long  be  on  sale  by  druggists. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Czar  has  ordered  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  application  of  the  Anti-  Semitic  laws 
for  three  years.  The  reason  is  believed  to  be  a  fear 
of  offending  the  Jewish  bankers. 

It  is  not  very  generally  known  that  the  corsairs 
are  not  all  dead  yet.  A  wild  tribe  in  the  Er-Riff 
Mountains  of  Morocco  are  a  terror  to  vessels  in  that 
part  of  Meditteranean,  especially  to  such  as  may 
hap'")en  to  be  in  distress. 

Berlin’s  population  was  first  counted  in  about  1600, 
and  it  had  then  12,000  inhabitants.  In  1640  the  thirty- 
years’  war  had  cut  down  the  number  to  7000.  Under 
the  Great  Elector  the  population  swelled  to  20,000, 
and  under  Frederick  II.  to  173,000.  In  1850  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  600,000.  Now  it  is  1,574,000,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  New  York. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Berlin  garrison  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  visit  ninety-three  restaurants  and  four 
cigar  shops  in  that  city  on  account  of  the  socialistic 
opinions  of  the  proprietors. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  consented  that  the 
schools  to  be  founded  in  Austrian  Poland  by  Baron 
Hirsch,  at  a  cost  of  £500,000,  shall  be  chiefly  under 
Jewish  control. 

Servia  and  Montenegro  have  concluded  a  con¬ 
vention,  according  to  which  Montenegrin  emigrants 
to  Servia  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  Servian  sub¬ 
jects  without  going  through  the  usual  formalities  of 
naturalization. 

Professor  Max  Mueller  has  written  to  urge  that 
nothing  be  done  in  England  to  hinder  the  passage  of 
the  American  International  (Copyright  bill. 

A  church  bell  of  pure  silver,  weighing  715  pounds, 
has  been  cast  in  Kharkov  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  of  Oct.  17,  1888,  when  the  Emperor  escaped 
from  the  bombshell  exploded  under  his  train  on  the 
railroad  track. 

A  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  died  lately  in  England,  was 
the  collateral  descendant  of  Shakespeare,  being  in  a 
direct  line  from  Joan  Hart,  the  poet’s  sister.  She 
was  the  proud  owner  of  his  jug  and  stick.  She  car¬ 
ried  on  an  unusual  trade  for  a  woman— that  of  gun- 
maker— and  made  it  prosper  greatly. 

From  the  reports  that  have  reached  us,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  successive  shocks  of 
earthquake  that  have  recently  been  felt  in  both 
South  and  North  America;  but  we  have  heard  of 
them,  since  last  month  to  this  time,  as  far  south  as 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Guatemala,  and  as  far  north  as 
Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania,  and  up  to  Alaska. 
Those  furthest  south  and  those  furthest  north  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  occurred  nearly  simultaneously  last 
November,  while  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Tennes¬ 
see  were  in  the  present  month.  The  foiu:  shocks 
that  were  felt  at  Juneau,  in  Alaska,  took  place  as  far 
back  as  the  18th  of  November,  but  the  news  of  them 
has  just  reached  us.  We  trust  that  full  and  precise 
accounts  of  all  the  quakes,  south  and  north,  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washingtoiit  which  ought  to  make  an  official  report 
I  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


Dr,  Eggleston’s  new  novel,  “  The  Faith  Doctor,” 
opens  with  a  generous  instalment  in  the  February 
Century.  The  novel  not  only  will  take  a  firm  hold  on 
current  events  in  relation  to  faith  healing,  Christian 
science,  etc.,  but  deals'  with  the  social  struggle  al¬ 
ways  going  on  in  a  great  city  like  New  York. 

The  Discovery  of  Gold  will  be  covered  in  the  next 
Instalment  of  The  Gentruy’a  California  papers.  It  is 
now  an  established  fact  that  gold  was  first  discover¬ 
ed  at  Sutter’s  mill,  by  James  W.  Marshall,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1848.  Accompanying  an  illustrat¬ 
ed  paper  by  John  S.  Hittel,  the  California  historian, 
on  this  event,  is  Marshall’s  own  account  as  taken 
down  from  his  lips  by  a  fellow  “  forty-niner  ”  forty 
years  ago.  The  facsimile  of  a  diary  and  other  papers 
in  confirmation  are  also  contributed. 

The  Brigade  Council  of  the  Boys’  Brigade,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  another  column,  issue 
from  their  headquarters,  23  Nevada  Block,  San 
Francisco,  a  small  pamphlet,  giving  details  of  its 
history,  organization,  and  methods,  with  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution  adopted  on  the  9th  of  December 
last. 

The  March  Century  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
Panama  route  and  General  Fremont’s  posthumous 
paper  describing  his  part  in  the  Conquest  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

The  Workingman  in  Australia  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  of  two  articles  to  appear  in  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  The  Century  on  The  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  These  articles  are 
written  by  Mr.  George  R.  Parkin,  who  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  author  of  a  striking  article  on 
Uppingham,  and  another  on  The  Reorganization  of 
the  British  Empire,  published  in  The  Century  in 
1888. 

Iron-Smelting  by  Modern  Methods  is  the  subject 
of  the  February  article  in  the  American  Industries 
now  running  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Series. 
Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  progress  of  the 
great  industries  that  have  made  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  should  read  this 
series.  To  the  same  number  Colonel  Garrick  Mal- 
lery  contributes  an  article  on  Greeting  by  Gesture, 
in  which  he  describes  many  ciudous  salutations,  such 
as  stroking  one  another’s  heads  and  bodies,  rubbing 
noses,  kissing,  etc.,  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  also  contains  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  D.  White’s  paper  From  Babel  to  Comparative 
Philology,  also  that  of  Prof.  Huxley’s  discussion  of 
The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  written  for  the  “  His¬ 
toric  Towns  ”  series,  which  Prof.  Freeman  edits,  and 
which  the  Longmans  publish,  the  volume  on  ”  New 
York”  just  out.  Mr.  Roosevelt  shows  incident¬ 
ally  that  the  admixture  of  races  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  city  is  no  new  thing,  as  the  population  was 
quite  as  heterogeneous  in  the  beginning,  and  has 
been  much  the  same  at  every  stage  of  New  York’s 
growth. 

The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  collection  of  papyrus  rolls  ac¬ 
quired  recently  in  Egypt  the  text  of  Aristotle’s 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Athens,  from  which 
numerous  writers  of  antiquity  quoted,  but  which  has 
hitherto  been  known  only  in  detached  fragments. 
This  treatise  may  now  be  seen  at  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  where  fac-similes  of  it  are  being  prepared.  The 
opening  chapter  is  missing,  and  the  closing  chapter 
is  mutilated ;  otherwise  the  manuscript  is  in  periect 
condition.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  manuscript,  because  nothing  was  known  of 
the  contents  of  the  papyrus  roll  when  purchased. 
The  London  Times  says  this  discovery  is  almost  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  whole  history  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing. 

A  popular  edition  in  a  single  volume  of  Mr.  Low¬ 
ell’s  “  Biglow  Papers”  will  soon  be  issued  by  Hough¬ 
ton.  Miffiin  and  Company.  Boston. 

The  distinguished  financier,  Jesss  Seligman,  dis¬ 
cusses  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  February  North 
American  Review. 

Frederic  Remington,  the  artist,  has  just  returned 
from  the  scene  of  the  Indian  distimbances  in  the 
West,  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  sketches  illus¬ 
trating  recent  incidents  and  events  on  the  frontier. 
Several  of  these  sketches,  including  a  view  of  the 
battle-ground  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fight,  together  with  a  descriptive  arti¬ 
cle  by  Mr.  Remington,  were  published  in  Harper’s 
Weeky  of  January  2l8t. 

Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie  contributes  a  review  of  Dr. 
Koch’s  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  to  the  Contempor¬ 
ary  Review  for  January  (Leonard  Scott  Publication 
Co.,  New  York).  The  author  points  out  the  real 
merit  of  the  discovery,  and  shows  how  erroneous  it 
is  to  call  it  the  “  Consumption  Cure.”  Prof.  Bryce’s 
address  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  “An  Age 
of  Discontent,”  is  also  printed  in  this  number. 

The  next  number  of  the  Publications  of  the  Ameri 
can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  Ps.),  will  contain  an  interesting  article  on. 
the  Idea  of  Sovereignty,  by  Prof.  Ritchie  of  Oxford 
It  is  specially  fiattering  to  Americans  that  so  emi¬ 
nent  an  authority  plants  himself  squarly  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  an  idea 
first  advanced  in  modern  times  by  American  jurists, 
and  shows  how  rapidly  American  political  ideas  are 
leavening  European  thought.  Prof.  Ritchie  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  careful  student  of  American  constitutional 
development,  and  the  Academy  is  doing  valuable 
work  in  introducing  such  authors  to  our  American 
public. 

Many  Sunday-schools,  the  best  in  our  cities,  seem 
to  be  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  libraries,  and  in. 
eluding  secular  books  that  convey  valuable  informa 
tion  on  useful  and  important  subjects,  and  that  are 
at  the  same  time  Christian  in  atmosphere  and  spirit. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  no  better  books  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  can  be  found  than  the  bound  volumes  of  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  Wide  Awake,  Our  Little  Men  and  Wo 
men,  and  The  Pansy,  issued  by  D.  Lothrop  Company. 
This  firm  has  also  recently  issued  many  distinctive¬ 
ly  Sunday-school  books  by  Pansy,  Faye  Huntington, 
Margaret  Sidney,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark,  and 
others,  which  are  always  desirable ;  and  many  others 
of  high  literary  merit  which  are  secular,  but  excel¬ 
lent  in  the  information  given,  and  altogether  pure 
and  high  in  their  teachings. 

Commenting  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  in  the  Editor’s  Study  in  Harper’s  Mag¬ 
azine  for  February,  William  Dean  Howells  says :  “  If 
America  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  common,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
uncommon.  It  is  the  affirmation  in  political  terms 
of  the  Christian  ideal,  which  when  we  shall  affirm  it 
in  economical  and  social  terms  will  make  us  the 
perfect  state ;  and  Lincoln  was  the  earliest,  if  he  is 
not  yet  the  only  American  to  realize  in  his  office  the 
divine  purport  of  the  mandate,  ‘  Is  any  first  among 
you?  Let  him  be  your  servant.’  He  had  a  just 
ambition,  and  a  just  pride  in  duty  well  done,  and  a 
just  hope  of  gratitude  and  recognition ;  but  all  these 
motives  sank  into  abeyance,  and  may  be  said  not  to 
have  governed  his  action,  which  was  ruled  simply  by 
the  desire  to  serve  to  his  best  ability  the  people  who 
had  set  him  over  them.  If  1^  were  not  for  the  record, 
this  long  tale  of  what  he  bore  and  did,  his  patience 
with  every  manner  of  wilfulness  and  weakness,  van¬ 
ity  and  arrogance,  wickedness  and  stupidity,  would 
be  incredible.” 

The  good  results  which  sometimes  follow  the  com¬ 
bination  of  several  competing  business  interests,  are 
shown  by  the  American  Book  Publishing  Company, 
an  amalgamation  of  three  school-book  publishing 
houses  of  New  York,  and  one  of  Cincinnati.  When  it 
was  formed,  the  prediction  was  freely  made  that  the 
price  of  school-bwks  would  go  up.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  enlarged  facilities  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  enabled  them  to  put  the  price  of  school¬ 
books  down  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  It  is  said 
that  competing  firms  have  been  obliged  to  follow 
suit,  with  the  result  that  the  New  York  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  which  buys  $50,000  worth  of  supplies  from 
this  concern,  the  Brooklyn  Board,  which  purchases 
$40,000,  and  the  Philadelphia  Board,  which  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  have  all  been  benefit¬ 
ed. 

The  Preacher’s  Magazine  for  January,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  of  London,  and  Rev. 
Arthur  E.  Gregory,  is  received  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham, 
13  Cooper  Union,  New  York).  Its  various  depart¬ 
ments  cover  essential  fields  of  study  for  the  preach¬ 
er,  teacher,  and  Bible  student.  Its  pages  are  full  of 
suggestivenese,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  an  indispensible  adjunct  to  the  pastor’s  libra¬ 


ry.  Among  the  many  excellent  articles  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  we  note  the  following :  The  Prophet’s  Work,  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar;  The  Gospel  of  To-day,  by  Rev. 
Mark  Guy  Pearse;  The  Mediatorial  Ministry,  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  Gregory.  Among  its  many  departments 
are  The  Theolc^cal  Student,  Hcnniletioe,  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  The  International  Lessons,  Outline  Ad-  ^ 
dresses  on  the  Golden  I^xts,  etc. 

Rev.  George  D.  Herron’s  paper  on  The  Message  of 
Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth,  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Union,  is  to  be  issued  by  Fleming  H. 
Revell  in  booklet  form;,  somewhat  similar  to  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  Drummond’s  popular  works. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  Fetsruary  Atlantic  ar» 
devoted  to  a  series  of  interesting  letters  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  edited  by  Mr.  William  Carew  Hai- 
litt,  and  not  hitherto  published.  The  second  of  Mr. 
Josiah  Boyce’s  papers  on  Two  Philosophers  of  th» 
Paradoxical,  is  devoted  principally  to  the  system 
Schopenhauer.  In  The  New  England  Meeting-Hoiise 
Alice  Morse  Earle  furnishes  some  quaint  items  of  in-  * 
formation  upon  topics  not  familiar  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  writes  of  The  Next 
Stage  in  the  Development  of  Public  Parks,  advocat¬ 
ing  the  setting  apart  of  space  for  collections  of  live 
animals  arranged  for  the  student’s  ^benefit.  Com¬ 
missioner  Roosevelt  contributes  An  Object  Lesson  in 
Civil  Service  Reform,  wherein  he  describes  the  work 
of  the  Commission  for  the  (Mist  year,  and  its  success 
in  Inducing  a  large  number  of  persons  from  the 
Southern  "States  to  apply  at  the  examinatiaps  A 
Long-Unpaid  Debt,  by  Dr.  William  Everett,  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  French  Spoliation  Claims.  Fiction^ 
poems,  and  reviews  make  up  an  exellent  number. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  current  number  of  Heupera 
Magazine  is  a  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth,  engraved  by 
Frank  French  from  the  painting  by  Sargeant  at  the 
Players’  Club.  The  portrait  forms  the  topic  of  a 
poem  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Henry  Lansdell, 
D.D.,  and  Albert  Edelfelt  furnish  papers  on  Finland. 
English  Writers  in  India  is  by  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Hurst,  D.D.  Mr.  L.  E.  Chittenden  writes  of  The 
Faith  of  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner’s  Western  article  is  about  The  Heart  of  the 
Desert,  with  Illustrations  of  scenery  in  the  Yoeemlte 
Valley,  the  great  New  Mexican  Desert,  and  the 
Grand  Canon  bf  the  Colorado.  In  Smith’s  Channel 
and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Mr.  Theodore  Childs  de¬ 
scribes  the  incidents  of  an  interesting  voyage  in 
southern  latitudes.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
magazine  is  a  collection  of  twelve  original  drawings 
(now  published  for  the  first  time)  by  W.  M.  Thack¬ 
eray.  The  fiction  and  departments  are  up  to  the 
usual  standard. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 

Edited  by  George  Berkbeck  Hill.  Six  Volumes _ 

An  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  Charlton  T.  Lew¬ 
is. - Stand  fast,  Craig-Boyston.  William  Black. 

- Lord  Melbourne.  Henry  Dunckley. _ Tales 

from  Shakespeare’s  Comedies.  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe. 

Scribner  and  Weiford:  Gethsemane.  Newman 

Hall - The  Church  in  the  Mirror  of  History.  Karl 

Sell.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Sterling. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Socialism,  New  and 
Old.  William  Graham.  International  Scientific  Se¬ 
ries - A  Sensitive  Plant.  E.  and  D.  Gerard. 

Houghton,  Miffiin,  and  Company:  Francis  Way-' 

land.  James  O.  Murray. - ^The  Crystal  Button. 

Chauncey  Thomas.  Edited  by  George  Houghton. 

- Captains  of  Industry.  Second  Series.  Jamea 

Parton. 

T.  Nelson  and  Sons :  Dictionary  of  Tdlntn>tic  Eng¬ 
lish  Phrases.  James  Main  Dixon. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Company :  Historic  Towns  i 
New  York.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Charles  H.  Sergei  and  Company,  Chicago :  Social¬ 
ism  of  Christ.  Austin  Blerbower. - Jerome  Leastqr. 

Lillian  Sommers. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  De  Vigny’s  La  Cnnn^ 
de  Jonc.  Edited  by  V.  J.  T.  Spiers. 

C.  W .  Bardeen :  Tiedmann’s  Record  of  Intent  Life. 
Edited  by  F.  Louis  Soldan. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House :  Readings  and  Recitations,  Nq.  8.  Edited  by 
Mies  L.  Penney. 

The  Central  West  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.:  The 
Story  of  Iowa.  William  Justin  Harsha. 

Avery  and  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. :  A  Gilt  of 
Tongues. 

Cassell  and  Company:  English  Writers.  Vol.  VL 
From  Chaucer  to  Caxton.  Henry  Morley. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  The  Star¬ 
ling.  Norman  Macieod. - At  the  Place  Which  is- 

Called  Calvary.  Edwin  H.  Burgees _ and 

Jacob,  Their  Lives  and  Times.  George  RawUnson. 
- Our  Father’s  Kingdom.  Julius  H.  Seelye. 

Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board  of  the  Northwest^ 
Chicago:  The  Life  of  Alexander  Duff.  Elizabeth 
Vermilye. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  Januar'^:  Homiletic  Magazine,  Medical  Mir¬ 
ror,  Sanitarian,  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

For  February:  Harper’s,  Littell,  Church  at  Hom» 
and  AlH-oad,  St.  Nicholas,  Atlantic,  'Treasury,  Augs¬ 
burg  Sunday-School  Teacher,  Scribner’s,  Sailor's 
Magazine,  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  Bel- 
ford’s. 

SCHOOI.  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Expriments  in  teaching  thrift  and  self-denial 
to  pnool  children  through  the  meddum  of  school 
savings  banks  are  proving  very  successful.  Ths 
plan,  first  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Long 
Island  City  has  now  extended  to  158  cities  situ¬ 
ated  all  over  the  Union.  The  total  deposits  of 
the  children  amount  to  (97,816.73.  In  T.nTig- ' 
Island  City,  of  7,000  pupils  3,219  are  depositors. 

A  BENEFIT  AIX  'BOUND. 

A  contemporary  says  that  pearline,  the  wash¬ 
ing  compound  maniuactured  by  James  Pyle  dt 
Sons  is  a  good  thing  fqr  the  consumers,  for  the 
manufacturer  and  for  the  newspapers .  Doubtless 
the  house-mothers  who  read  Thb  Evangelist 
will  vouch  for  4he  truth  of  the  first  of  these  as¬ 
sertions.*  If  there  are  any  who  cannot,  it  is 
because  they  have  ni^t  yet  tried  its  virtues. 
They  will  find  it  a  good  ally  in  the  war  against 
dirt. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA’S  SECOND  TOUB  TO  THB 
GOLDEN  GATE. 

The  full  complement  of  passengers  have  re¬ 
served  accommi^tions  on  the  first  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  tours  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  names 
are  being  rapidly  registered  for  the  remainder  of 
the  series,  ^e  second  tour,  fixed  for  March  3, 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  group,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  accommo&tions  are 
being  reserved  indicates  that  the  second  party 
will  be  made  up  long  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
starting.  Those  who  desire  to  join  it  should 
register  at  once  if  they  would  make  their  going 
sure.  Itineararies,  tickets  and  all  information 
may  be  procured  by  addressing  George  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  or  Tourist  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
849  Broadway,  N.  Y.  • 

Read  the  article  in  The  Evangeubt  of  Dec.  1& 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company. 

Capital;  (500, 000. 

PRESIDENT,  "William  S.  Eno,  President  Stlselm 
National  Bank,  PJne  Plains,  N.  Y 
Charles  B.  OHs,  late  head  oi 
Otis  Bros.  (Otis  Elevat 
VICE-PRESIDENTS,  ors),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

G.  Livingston  Morse,  Morsi 
BnUdlu,  140  NassM 
Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

6  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgages.  Inter 
est  semi-annual.  Prlnciped  and  interest  guaranteed. 

6  per  cent.  Debentures  of  all  sizes.  Interest  seml-aa 
nual.  Payable  at  Holland  Trust  Company,  New  Yor 
City. 

The  Mortgagee  can  be  bad  at  the  New  York  Offloe,  11 
Nassau  Street,  or  at  the  President’s  Offloe,  Pine  Plates,! 
Y.,  or  from  any  of  its  advertised  agents. 

'The  Debentures  can  be  had  at  above  places,  and  at  tb 
Banking  House  of  Holland  Trust  Comity. 

Its  loans  are  made  in  Montana  and  Wawington,  unds 
the  personal  supervision  and  examination  of  ]».  Bunnel 


in  itself  a  guarantee  of  conservative  management.  N 
losses  have  been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stookholdei 
furnished  on  application. 

This  Company  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  Yor 
State  Banking  Department,  and  has  Just  passed  a 
factory  examination  by  It. 


XUM 


